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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


APRIL, 1894. 


THE DESIRABILITY OF KINDERGARTENS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


Ovr subject, like all others pertaining to teaching, has its 
theoretical as well as its purely practical side. There seems 
to be a tendency on the part of many, who have not made the 
Kindergarten System a study, to waive the psychological 
element as visionary and idealistic. They want to hear of 
results in the concrete—something they can weigh, measure, 
and count. 

“We don’t care about ‘analysis of chld-nature’ and all 
that,” said one matter-of-fact critic; “ what does kindergarten 
work do for children? Do they learn to write any better, 
and can they acquire language faster than primary pupils who 
enter school without such training? ” 

Results are the only adequate test of a method, and our 
practical friend has a right to demand a show of them. But 
it would be impossible comprehensively to present this sub- 
ject without approaching it from both avenues. Unless one 
sees the aim of certain efforts, how can he judge of their 
success ? 

The kindergarten methods, as properly used, work at long 
range, and their full fruition can be seen only in mature 
character. Therefore the test of immediate results is but a 
partial one. 

“Tt is the unspeakable gift,” says a writer on this subject, 
“to become as a little child.” Doubtless it is the absence of 
this gift in the opposers of kindergarten training that makes 
its gospel “ to the Greeks foolishness.” 

The aim of the new education is to study the child—his 


endowments, needs, and natural processes—and adapt its 
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methods thereto, testing every device in its effect upon the 
learner. Nowhere else has the process been so exhaustive as 
in this the most radical method of modern education. It has 
been the life-work of several profound minds to take the 
young child just as he is, and study how to use him to the 
best advantage. The resulting principles and methods have 
been formulated in what is known as the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem. 

Why is kindergarten training desirable and what does it 
aim to accomplish ? 

1. It bridges the gulf between the unrestrained life of play 
and the formal work of the class-room. 

2. It conserves energy by turning to account the natural 
activities of children. 

3. It lays a more complete foundation for good thinking and 
right living than is possible without the use of its devices. 

So far has our development carried us that few realize the 
existence of a gulf between home and school. We have 
breathed the air of the class-room so long that we do not sym- 
pathize with the little soul, only half out of his chrysalis, who 
finds it an unnatural atmosphere. He comes from a life of 
freedom, in which he has been building his castles, making his 
mud-pies, and following to a great extent the caprices of his 
fancy. Save for the general restraints of home-life, he is mon- 
arch of his own realm and not accountable to any one for his 
thoughts and fancies. 

We plant him on a stiff-backed seat for five or six hours a 
day, make him responsible for a slate and pencil, and begin to 
pour facts into him. The little animal, accustomed to con- 
stant activity, becomes for the time a vegetable, free to grow 
where we plant him, but not privileged to illustrate perpetual 
motion any longer. He is introduced into a more complex 
state of society than he has heretofore known, and naturally 
gets into difficulty with his fellow-citizens. He cannot under- 
stand how his territory has dwindled to nine square feet, and 
why he is not allowed to make foraging expeditions for 
sponges, slate-rags, and whatever else the poverty of the realm 
allows. 

He is unaccustomed to focusing his attention long upon 
anything, and especially when it is as stupid as the crooks 
and slants and curves the teacher insists on his copying. He 
would be willing to draw pictures, but these marks are the 
outlines of nothing that he ever saw. 
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His natural tastes are not in harmony with the business of 
the class-room. Now, if we expect the adult to be a sym- 
metrical being, the development of the child must be along a 
straight path, with no chasms to span nor hurdles to jump 
over. The primary class-room presents abnormal conditions 
to a child fresh from play. Theoretically, and surely every 
teacher of beginners will say practically, too, a connecting 
link is necessary. This link, in the present state of our edu- 
cational system, the kindergarten alone furnishes. It pro- 
vides a place where the young savage may be tamed and 
taught the self control necessary in the little community he is 
about to enter; where gollen play may be gradually trans- 
muted into work, and where the habits absolutely necessary 
to the student may be formed. 

I am convinced that the traditional “ faithful teacher ” needs 
to study labor-saving devices. We are content if, by dint of 
sweat of the brow and infinite pains, we reach our point at 
last, not considering that if we had approached it in a differ- 
ent way we might have accomplished the result with half the 
labor. 

The friction during the first few weeks with a beginning 
class is a case in point. The restive little hands and feet, the 
inattention, the absence of concentrating power, all strain the 
teacher’s patience to the last pitch. There is a more econom- 
ical way than subjecting a child to discipline to curb his rest- 
lessness, and laboriously forming habits of attention, neatness, 
obedience, and thoughtfulness. If the natural powers are 
turned to their best use, these habits will evolve themselves. 

Conservation of energy—this was exactly the idea of Froebel. 
He took the playing child just as he was and attempted to 
develop his faculties by turning his natural activities to ac- 
count. 

One of the most marked features of childhood is vivacity. 
It is unnatural for a wee child to be quiet unless he is ill or 
asleep. His activity is incessant. He is hither and yon, pry- 
ing into things, asking questions, building, tearing down, and 
reproducing in play his impressions of the world about him. 
What an immense motor we have if, instead of curbing, we 
develop this desire for activity and turn the surplus forces 
of childhood to use. 

How is it possible? That unrestricted activity termed 
“play” furnishes the natural means of making the transition 
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Any other device, being foreign to the child’s experiences, will 
not accomplish the purpose so naturally. 

Play is the business of childhood. The little one conducts 
it in accordance with the laws of society and nature so far as 
he has observed them, and the sum of his playing is also the 
sum of his knowledge of life. Venture outside of play and 
you force knowledge upon him. Now, supposing instead of, 
“ Harry, sit still and look straight at me while I show you,” 
etc., etc., we arrange plays with an underlying plan so that, 
while the child thinks he is only playing, his eyes and hands 
are being trained, he observes carefully and imitates, matches 
colors, learns to draw, and incidentally discovers for himself 
many things you would have to tell him later. This drawing 
passes into writing, his counting into number work, and his 
faculties are sharpened to attack heavier material. We not 
only economize our own effort and the child’s force, but 
accomplish objects that would not otherwise be attained. 

This brings us to the third and most important aim of the 
kindergarten. It is the one least regarded by the practical- 
result-loving soul, because many of its benefits are not im- 
mediately apparent. Yet it has a most vital bearing on the 
after life of the pupil. 

Says Sandy Mackaye in Alton Locke, “A mon kens only 
what he has learned hissel.” True of the man with his de- 
veloped faculties, this is doubly true of the child. It may 
not be possible so to arrange experiences that the pupil shall 
discover all the grammatical and numerical relations, and it 
is even more impracticable to make a close application of the 
principle in the higher branches. But in primary work ad. 
vanced educators aim to give the child as few ready-made 
ideas as possible. They arrange his environment and let the 
young Columbus do his own discovering. 

The hearing child comes to school with his mind furnished 
with self-gained knowledge, but our deaf pupils have com- 
paratively a vacant horizon. They have missed much of the 
gratis training nature gives normal children, and we must 
supply the deficiency. How shall we do this? Shall we 
pour in ideas from our own storehouse? 

It is appalling to think how much second-hand material we 
thrust upou pupils. According to our friend Sandy’s stand- 
ard, the children do not know these things ; for, instead of 
being the result of their own mental action, they are only the 
assent of the learner’s understanding to ours, 
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The child needs a variety of experiences to give the primary 
teacher material to work upon, and this not so much to store 
the memory as to supply sense-gained ideas for abstractions. 


It was Froebel’s fundamental principle that ideas could not 
be defined unless perceptions had preceded. Objects must 
first have been presented to the senses and experiences ac- 
quired by examining them, and then, by spontaneous logic, 
ideas would evolve themselves. The roots of thought are 
always found among concrete things. 

The young pupil has no business with the symbol of an 
idea (as a word or a figure) until he has abstracted the idea 
himself from the things of sense. Of what use to give him 
the term “earn” if he has never acquired money by his own 
labor? Or why require him to use the figures 1000 when he 
never saw so many homogeneous objects together in his life ? 

Our Comniissioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, says on 
this point: 

In the kindergarten age the child needs a symbolic education for his 
best nourishment. In the primary age the child has begun to feel the 
desire for learning the conventional instruments invented by the race 
for communicating and preserving human experiences. He learns let- 
ters and numbers to great advantage in the primary stage, but if these 
are given him in the kindergarten age it results in producing arrested 
development. 

A study of the kindergarten system shows that it provides 
for a series of experiences by which the child can discover facts 
and abstract the ideas he is going to need in his after study. 

What a benefit it is to pupil and teacher if the former begins 
work with his mind furnished and his faculties whetted to a 
keen edge. Is it analysis that is required of him? This is no 
difficult task, for he has had its concrete exercise in taking 
apart the divided cubes. Is it synthesis? He remembers 
building them up, part by part, until the cubes stood complete 
again. Is it the arithmetical fraction that is presented? He 
is already familiar with it through his playthings that would 
divide into half a score or so of equal parts. Again and again 
his work will call for a knowledge of matter, its characteristic 
forms, color, and qualities. All this he has investigated, and 
knows in its application if not in its theory. 

This preliminary education is desirable for any child, espe- 
cially beneficial to our pupils, and of the highest importance to 
orally taught children. This we say because of the amount 
of the purely imitative and mechanical which is required in 
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primary oral work. The majority of oral pupils are started by 
the element method. The little ones are met with weeks of 
drill on the elementary sounds—necessary enough to the prog- 
ress of the work, but having no more meaning to the child 
than Egyptian hieroglyphics. The beginner sees no object in 
screwing his mouth into such shapes, nor in going through 
vocal gymnastics. A lusty yell might have both purpose and 
meaning; but where, to his play-loving soul, is the utility of 
all these contortions ? 

No criticism of this work in its time and place is intended. 
But does it not seem reasonable to think that it produces a 
dazing, stunting effect just at first to usher the little being 
fresh from his life of freedom into the region of the purely 
mechanical ? 

The tongue, whose only visible office heretofore has been to 
indicate his state of health to the family physician, now assumes 
abnormal importance; but the restless hands must be quiet, 
and the mind must wait for-its furnishing of ideas until a vocal 
means of communication has been established. This last point 
means from two to seven months of comparative fallowness 
before the lines of communication are strong enough to per- 
mit the free passage of ideas. It makes a deplorable break in 
the child’s development. Nature has never set him to the 
blind accomplishment of a task such as he now sees before 
him. 

It isa safe principle that intelligence should precede memory 

and the concrete the purely abstract. The kindergarten steps 
in to satisfy this requirement. None of its operations are 
meaningless, it being a cardinal principle that the mechanical, 
as alien to child-nature, should be eliminated. It provides 
opportunity for mental development and the cultivation of 
intelligence before the demand is made upon the memory. 
‘ Teachers who have tried both ways of developing beginners 
claim that the superiority of the kindergarten-trained child is 
shown in the ease with which he masters the mechanical when 
finally presented, and the impetus toward the acquisition and 
use of knowledge that his experiences have given him. 

A case in point was recently cited by an oral teacher. Two 
lads, aged seven and eight, spent a year in excellent training 
without acquiring so much as the most elementary knowledge. 
The second year, they were introduced to color comparison by 
means of blocks, cards, and worsted, to hand and eye training 
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with geometrical blocks, and to constructive work with the 
sticks. The result was an immediate awakening, and these 
little ones who had earned the designation of “ weak-minded” 
by spending a year without improvement were shown to be of 
average ability. 

Having indicated something of the aim and desirability of 
kindergarten instruction, we shall briefly inquire by what means 
its ends are accomplished. 

The patron saint of the kindergarten is Friedrich Froebel, 
a German scholar and teacher, who died in 1852. The system 
marked out by him has been considerably changed by subse- 
quent teachers, but its fundamental lines remain the same ; 
and, whether the modern teacher designs to follow its details 
or not, the principles are worthy the most careful study. 

Froebel made such a psychological study of the playing 
child as has not been equalled before nor since. His aim was 
to make the spontaneous desires and activities of the young 
child the means of his development; but, unlike the formal 
teacher, his ends were reached through play, not work. The 
materials or means of occupation adapted to the successive 
stages of development he united in a series of “ gifts.” These 
fail of their complete purpose if used at random, for each is 
the logical sequence of the preceding, and depends for its 
suggestiveness upon the ideas evolved from the use of its pred- 
ecessors. Each gift has its pecular influence upon the mind, 
and the series is calculated to effect a harmonious develop- 
ment of the powers. 

No one who has not considered the psychological condition 
of the child when he leaves the nursery can appreciate the 
adaptation of these means totheirend. The series, as arranged 
by Froebel, includes twenty “ gifts,” of which the following 
are the first six: 

1. Six rubber balls covered with worsted, representing the 
primary and secondary colors. 

2. Sphere, cube, and cylinder made of wood. 

3. Large cube divided into eight small cubes. 

4. Large cube divided into eight oblong parts. 

5. Large cube divided into whole, half, and quarter cubes. 

3. Large cube of doubly divided oblongs. 

It will be seen that these present solid mass, first entire 
and then in parts. 

The seventh gift introduces square and triangular tablets 
for laying designs, thus presenting the plane. 
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The eighth and ninth, which are, respectively, sticks and 
whole and half rings for laying figures, give the embodied 
line. 

The tenth provides for the drawn line. 

The eleventh and twelfth, in material for perforating and 
embroidering, bring the young mind to the last step in the 
evolution, which is the point. 

The child has come from the solid whole to its smallest part, 
“to the extreme limit of mathematical divisibility.” Ab- 
stractly, this is an impossible journey ; but the little one, in 
his play, has unwittingly scaled the height. 

It will be seen that the random use of these materials might 
have developed manual dexterity, but would have failed of the 
psychological purpose. Many teachers think these abstrac- 
tions never get any farther than the mind of the instructor— 
that the child sees only play in his occupations. Apropos 
of the point comes the testimony of a Harvard student who 
visited a Worcester kindergarten. Referring to a use of the 
second gift, he says: 

If only I could have grasped that one idea as thoroughly as my four- 
year-old brother, through its practical application; could its principles 
have influenced my thoughts and investigations as they will influence 
his, it would have saved me months of hard study. The fact I knew; 
but in all its possibilities it is but just dawning upon me. 


The purely practical benefits of this training are imme- 
diately apparent ; but the general influence—by far the most 
important one—reaches its fruition only “in the long run.” 
It is stated by certain professors in the Old-World univer- 
sities that they can invariably select students who were 
started in the kindergarten from among those who were not, 
by the superior use the former make of their faculties. 

Each play becomes the radial centre of ideas. In the im- 
possibility of describing all, we shall consider a few points 
concerning one gift—the second. 

It is the most comprehensive, and is really the key-stone of 
thearch. In the first place, its members furnish the ground 
of comparison, both among themselves and with the preceding 
gift. The ball is soft; the sphere is hard. The ball is light ; 
the sphere is heavy. Both are round and both roll, but the 
ball will rebound and the sphere will not. Sphere, cube, and 
cylinder are of wood and are of the same color; but the sphere 
rolls and the cube does not. The cylinder can stand on end 
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and the cube on one of its sides, but the sphere has no stable 
base. The sphere has only one face, and that rounded; the 
cube has six flat faces and many corners and edges. The cyl- 
inder, with its one curved and two flat faces, connects the two 
forms. Handling and looking at these, under the teacher's 
guidance, the learner physically perceives similarities and dif- 
ferences. Their formulation will be the work of mature years, 
but their perception is one of the fundamental things in edu- 
cation. 

It is aptly said that “this law of the connection of opposites 
is the key-note of all learning; without comparison based on 
experimental knowledge we can know nothing, can formulate 
no law.” 

What more practical application of this acquired power 
could be made than when the oral pupil is required to per- 
ceive differences in vibration ? 

In a regent conversation with an oral teacher on this sub- 
ject she said: “ We find a great difference between children 
who have and those who have not had this training, as to that 
very point of recognizing pitch from vibration, and in their 
ability to reproduce the sound. The former come to us with 
fundamental ideas of difference, and with a touch so cultivated 
that they almost have ears in their finger-tips.” She then 
showed the use of the zithern, on which her little ones could 
readily tell, blindfolded, the relative positions of the strings 
she touched. 

To return to the uses of the second gift, the three forms 
may become the thought-symbols of the three kingdoms in 
nature. The sphere, with its facility for motion, symbolizes 
animal, the cylinder vegetable, and the torpid cube mineral 
formations. 

The edges and corners of the cube may afford the first les- 
sons in counting. 

Facts are observed which find their significance only when 
the student reaches the advanced classes. For instance, the 
child in his playing is lead to twirl the solids. If he whirls the 
cube on a face-to-face axis, he sees a cylinder; if on the axis 
of the corners, he sees a double cone; if on the axis of its 
edges, the resulting appearance is a plain conic form. 

Much more in the line of higher knowledge attaches itself 
to this gift. The child discovers the law only in its applica- 
tion; but he has been supplied with the perceptions from 
which abstractions will later be made. 
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If any one will think back to his first confused efforts 
when he entered the wilderness of geometry or was introduced 
to a fresh science, the utility of having a stock of sense-gained 
ideas to reason from will be apparent. It is no small thing to 
give a child the “ alphabet of thought” while he is playing. 

The strictly practical effects of the training in question have 
frequently been enumerated. The exercises in building, stick- 
laying, modelling, etc., cultivate the imitative and observing 
powers, and give skill to the hand. Success in oral teaching 
depends so largely upon the pupil’s ability to imitate that that 
one point is of great value. 

Clay-modelling is one of the most useful exercises. There 
are few children without the artistic instinct—we all remem- 
ber the mud-pies of our childhood, and the sacrilegious delight 
with which we formed beings out of the dust. From this 
crude expression the would-be artists are led to observe and 
express their perceptions of higher things. Modélling gives 
a use of the hands and a familiarity with objects and natural 
laws hardly to be acquired otherwise. 

Of manual dexterity in a general way, it may be said that 
the kindergarten is an excellent preface for trades-work among 
the deaf. The future artisans there find opportunity for the 
development of their tastes. 

Drawing introduces the child to slate, pencil, and paper and 
paves the way for writing. The task of learning to write is 
half accomplished before he is given his first word. 

Habits of neatness, attention, concentration, and exactness 
are formed without the wearisome effort incident to primary 
teaching. 

One more point, although the last to be considered, is among 
the first in importance. The conscientious teacher, in any 
grade, aims at character-building; but nowhere else are the 
conditions so favorable nor the opportunities so numerous as 
in the kindergarten. Its state of society is a democracy, and the 
social instinct is directed but not restrained. There is more 
freedom of action and less formality than in the primary class, 
and the plays are such that the faults which naturally show 
themselves when beings come into social contact may be rooted 
out, and the corresponding virtues implanted. It is a rare 
opportunity to make little children unselfish, trustful, honest, 
pure, and obedient. All sentiment aside, what can be of higher 
importance to us than just this opportunity to do preventive 
and constructive work with immortal souls? 
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But, alas! this very freedom from restraint which is the 
power of the kindergarten becomes a stumbling-block to cer- 
tain disciplinarians. What if children do enter the primary 
grade with a naturalness and vivacity inconsistent with Miss 
Sit-up-straight-and-don’t-dare-to-make-a-noise’s ideas? Order 
may be heaven’s first law, but we plead for a more mundane 
code of rules for the primary class-room. 

Another class of objectors—and it is a large one—claims 
that the kindergarten is sound enough in its principles but 
superfluous. The playing child, unaided, gains the ideas teach- 
ers would laboriously introduce. Nature takes care of this. 
Of what use are sphere, cube, and cylinder when his mother’s 
kitchen has all forms and varieties of these ? 

The cases present all the difference there is between desul- 
tory exercise and method, between the growth of a wild plant 
and a cultivated one. The forms in nature are too multifari- 
ous and complex for the beginner to classify. The kinder- 
garten arranges and reduces things to their lowest terms. 

Again, it systematizes so that facts shall crystallize into 
principles. Nature is too broad, too general, and has alto- 
gether too much on her hands to take account of individual 
cases. Advocates of nature’s training will do well to remem- 
ber that the dame, so far, has succeeded in making only say- 
ages, between whom and many of the little folks who enter 
school there is a close analogy. 

It is unnecessary formally to present the cause of our new 
Union of Kindergartners for the Deaf, an organization which, 
though not a year old, has received cordial commendation 
and support inside the profession and out. Its position is 
already clearly defined. 

We, as instructors of the deaf, have been slow to recognize 
the merits of the kindergarten until conditions incident to 
recent changes have forced its consideration upon us. The 
most important of these conditions, as noted by the president 
of the Union, is the recent lowering of the age of admission to 
our schools. The September ingathering now brings its quota 
of little ones, whose baby minds are by no means prepared for 
formal school-work. If we are not ready to admit the desira- 
bility of kindergarten training for all, we must yet solve the 
problem as to how to employ these children to the best advan- 
tage. 

May we not bespeak for our subject the careful considera- 
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tion of superintendents and primary teachers, and for the new 
Union the support of all? 
ESTELLA V. SUTTON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH CENSUS RETURNS. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE DEAF. 

Tue final report of the census of England and Wales, taken 
in April, 1891, was published in August, 1893. The most 
striking feature of the returns is the increase in the number 
of the class commonly called the deaf and dumb as compared 
with the returns of the preceding decade. There isa real in- 
crease of 2,420 shown in the returns, and when the statistics 
are corrected in the usual way to rectify the inaccuracies of 
the first age-period the increase is no less than 2,684, which 
brings up the ratio of the deaf and dumb to the ordinary popu- 
lation from 573 per million in 1881 to 605 per million in 1891, 
or from 1 in 1,746 of the total population tolin 1,651. But 
in addition to this there must be added 13,565 persons re- 
turned as deaf only, not from childhood, an entirely new 
feature of the census, which enormously increases the gross 
total and makes the appurent increase really alarming to those 
who do not grasp the true meaning of the statistics. The 
total number of persons returned as deaf, or dumb, or both, 
in 1881, under any classification whatever, was 13,832; the 
total number in 1891 was 29,887, or more than double. Par- 
ticulars are given in Table I. 


Official Classification. 


Deaf and dumb 

Deaf only (from childhood) 

Blind and dumb 


Dumb and deranged 

Idiot, dumb, and blind 
Lunatic, dumb, and blind 
Blind, dumb, and deranged 


Tase I.—Total Number of Persons Returned as Deaf or Dumb. 

1881, 1891. 

B, 295 | 14,192 

10, 

59 82 
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It is clear that these statistics need explanation, and the 
explanation is not far to seek. For some years prior to the 
last census there was an agitation on foot to eradicate dumb- 
ness from the face of the earth, and make all the deaf to 
speak. And, without waiting for the achievement of the fact, 
it was proposed to alter the designation of the class commonly 
called “deaf and dumb,” and call them simply “the deaf.” It 
is clear that such a step would be premature, at any rate in 
England. But it is equally clear that a class ought to be found 
in the census returns for those who are really deaf only, and 
not dumb. The class was found, and the result is appalling. 
The new system of registration has not to any large extent 
transferred the deaf and dumb to the new class, but it has 
brought to light an entirely new body of people, having little 
in common with the deaf and dumb. Upwards of 15,000 
persons have been registered as “deaf only,” whereas the 
“deaf and dumb” number but a little over 14,000. Of the 
15,088 persons returned as deaf only, 1,523 are classified as 
deaf from childhood, and 13,565 as “others.” Those who 
were deaf from childhood are of the same genus as the 
deaf and dumb. The 14,192 persons returned as deaf and 
dumb and the 1,523 returned as deaf from childhood, 
added together, make the correct total of the class we are 
principally concerned with. Some people will call them “the 
deaf,” others the “deaf and dumb.” It appears to me that 
both designations are absolutely necessary, especially when 
the new term, “the deaf,” has immediately found 13,500 
claimants who were not counted upon. There is no doubt the 
deaf and dumb and the deaf from childhood are the same 
race—a race of people who are deaf from early infancy, and 
need instruction in special schools for the deaf, on one or other 
of the methods which have been devised for enabling deaf 
persons to communicate with the hearing world. I therefore 
subtract the 1,523* from the 15,088 of the census returns, and 


* Of these 1,523, no fewer than 59 are under five years of age, and al- 
most every one of these infants must, in the nature of things, be dumb 
as well as deaf, though their parents prefer the new term to the old one. 
Two hundred and twelve more are between five and ten years of age, 
and if they are being taught on the oral method their speech at that age 
will be exceedingly limited. I quote these facts to justify my plan of 
classing the deaf from childhood with the deaf and dumb, and not, as in 
the official returns, with the deaf who lost their hearing after the age of 
ten years, 
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add them to the 14,192 returned as deaf and dumb. This 
gives us a total of 15,715 to compare with the 13,395 deaf and 
dumb persons of the preceding census, and even then we .do 
not get a satisfactory result, for we know that any leaps and 
bounds that may appear in the results of the census are not 
necessarily leaps and bounds in the condition of the people 
but more probably the result of amendments in the method 
of taking or making the returns. From 1871 to 1881, no 
radical experiment having been made in the taking of the 
census, the proportion of the deaf and dumb to the general 
population remained stationary at 572 or 573 per million. But 
during the succeeding decade, while the population increased 
by more than three millions, the number of the deaf and dumb 
increased only by about 900, making an actual decrease (after 
making the usual corrections for the first age-period) from 
573 per million to 547 per million, which is simply incredible. 
If, however, we add, as we ought to add, the 1,523 returned 
as deaf from childhood, but not dumb, the increase in con- 
crete figures on the actual returns is 2,420, and the ratio per 
million goes up to 605. The probability is that the ratio to 
the general population of the class commonly called the deaf 
and dumb has neither gone down by 26 per million nor up by 
22 per million, but has remained about stationary, though it 
is the incomplete figures of 1881 that need correcting, not the 
figures of 1891, which are more precise and more valuable, 
and by which we fix the ratio of the deaf from childhood (in- 
cluding the deaf and dumb) at 605 per million of the general 
population, or 1 in 1,651. 

The main effect of improving the form of the census returns 
has, in my opinion, been the bringing to light of additional 
cases of deafness. This is especially the case when we con- 
sider the figures of the deaf only, other than from childhood. 
If I were discussing the advantages and disadvantages of oral 
teaching, I should probably point out that in this class are to 
be found the best examples of the speaking deaf. But all 
these 13,500 persons learned to speak, not by any artificial 
method, but in the natural way, and probably went to hearing 
schools like other ordinary children, besides prattling around 
their mothers’ knees and picking up language in the home, the 
school, and the street, as children endowed with all their facul- 
ties so readily do. They are a different race of people from 
the deaf and dumb. Those of them who lost their hearing at 
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the age of ten or twelve years may mingle with the deaf and 
dumb, and in some instances may even have completed their 
education at an institution for the deaf. But the best thing 
a teacher can do for such persons is to encourage them to 
retain the language they have learned in the natural way, and 
to train them in the art of lip-reading. The one thing he can- 
not do with honesty is to put them forward as examples of 
how the deaf can be taught to speak, for they learned to speak 
before they were deaf. The total number of persons in this 
class is abnormally large, and it would be interesting, if the 
opportunity were given, to analyze the statistics further. 
Many of them are elderly people on whom deafness may have 
come with age, but a great proportion are in youth or middle 
life still, and are suffering under a terrible affliction in solitary 
silence. These people are commonly enough to be met with, 
and they are generally those to whom you have to shout and 
signal to make yourself understood, while they in their. turn 
either shout back or go to the other extreme and drop their 
voice to an inaudible whisper, which makes their hearers ap- 
pear as deaf as themselves. In addition to the possession of 
natural speech, the great advantage these speaking deaf have 
over the deaf from childhood and the deaf and dumb is that 
they have had at least ten years in which to drink into the 
mind through the ear valuable knowledge which can only enter 
into the others’ minds through the medium of the eye, and 
then only after the most impressionable years of childhood 
have been lost, and after a long course of laborious instruction 
in institutions. Table ITI gives the figures on which the fore- 
going remarks are based. 


Proportion of the Deaf to the General Population. 


R OF paar | ‘fue ORTION TO THE GENERAL 
PERSONS— POPULATION-- 


! 
As returned. Ascorrected. Per million or-- 


| 1881, | 1891. | 1881. | 1891, | 1881, ° 1881, 1891. 


Deaf and dumb............-.. 1in1,746 1in 1,823 
Deaf only (from child. | | 


Total.. 13,295 295 15,715 14, 874 17, 558 linl | eds, 651 
Deaf only (others)... 13, 68) .. "138 


‘lini lin 931 


Total... 29, 280 573 | 
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DUMB, DERANGED, AND BLIND. 

The dumb who are not described as deaf, though dumbness 
usually arises from inability to hear, numbered 537 in 1881 
and 607 in 1891, an increase of 70. Unless we are to assume 
that they are all deaf, the omission of the word “ deaf” from 
their classification is serious. The following summary shows 
their present classification : 

1891. 


Blind and dumb f 82 
Dumb and deranged j 500 
Blind, dumb, and deranged 25 


Total 537 607 


It is a question worthy of investigation how many dumb 
persons have become deranged simply from want of educa- 
tion. The terrible isolation of a person who is shut off from 
the world by deafness might easily bring to a state of idiocy 
one who, with attention. and education, might be made a 
rational, self-supporting being. The uneducated deaf and 
dumb, in their frantic efforts to make themselves understood 
by their fellow-men, have often been likened to “ jabbering 
idiots,” and the general public are slow to understand that 
such persons are only short of a means of communication, 
being often possessed of superior intellects, and capable of 
wonderful achievements when. once a substitute for hearing 
and speech is found for them. Education has been strangely 
neglected in England, as will appear hereafter, and my per- 
sonal knowledge of the uneducated deaf convinces me that 
much that is mistaken for idiocy arises from sheer neglect of 
education. We have no means of analyzing the 500 dumb 
and deranged of the last census, but in 1881 the 461 persons 
I have now classed as dumb and deranged were divided into 
two sections, namely, “idiot and dumb,” 368; “lunatic and 
dumb,” 93. The full meaning of this classification is better 
understood by considering the derivation of the word “ idiot,” 
and the dictionary interpretation that an idiot is a person 
“void of understanding.” How can a deaf person understand 
when he cannot hear, and when both his parents and the com- 
monwealth have allowed him to grow up without the most 
elementary instruction? It is really surprising, in the cir- 
cumstances, that a great many more of the uneducated deaf 
do not drift into asylums for idiots and imbeciles. 
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THE RATIO OF THE SEXES. 
Taste IIl.—7he Ratio of the Sexes. 


OF THE 
SEXEs, 


| 
| RETURNS AS CORRECTED, 


1881. 1891, 1881, 1891, 


F. M. | M.| F. | 


Deaf and dumb. , 250; 117 100 119 
Deaf only (from childhood).............. ...... 7 9 100 


Total . | Gq 184. 9,389 
Deaf only (others) .. 5,555 


| 7,111) 6, “6,184 14, oat) 116, 117 100 100 


Table IIT needs little explanation. It shows at a glance 
that the proportion of males to every 100 females was 117 in 
1881 and 119 in 1891, or 115 in 1891 if we include the deaf 
from childhood with the deaf and dumb, as for this purpose 
they ought to be included. In the “ Report on the Deaf and 
Dumb Institutions of the United Kingdom” which I com- 
piled for the Cross Deaf and Dumb School in the year the 
last census was taken, the proportion of males to females in 
the whole of the institutions of England and Wales was shown 
to be 129 to 100. Comparing this with the census returns, we 
might conclude that a larger proportion of boys is sent to 
school than girls, which is natural, and that a greater desire 
exists among parents to give speech to girls than to boys, 
which arises from the same tender solicitude. But, whatever 
the exact proportion of males to females may be, it has been 
proved time after time that there is an excess of males among 
the deaf and dumb population, whereas in the general popu- 
lation there is an excess of females. Now, it is remarkable 
that the new returns, dealing with the deaf only, show a de- 
cided excess of females." Among those who have been deaf 
from childhood the proportion of females to males is 122 to 
100, and among the great newly discovered class of people 
who have lost their hearing after acquiring speech the pro- 
portion of females is no less than 144 to 100. We know too 
little as yet about this class to indulge in hazardous theories 
as to the causes of their deafness, but this proportion of the 
sexes is another remarkable fact which differentiates them 
completely from the class who were born deaf or lost their 
hearing in infancy. 


| 

M. 

100 
122 
8,169! 117 100 115 100 
8.010) 100 144 
108 
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EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION. 


Taste 1V.— Education and Occupation. 


| Children of | Children Adults | 
school age in institu- | (15 and up- | Occupied. 
(5-15). tions. wards). 


1881, | 1891. 1891, 


| 
| 1881. | 1891. | 18s1, | 1891. 


Deaf from childhood (includ- 


M. | 1,862) 2,406 959 | 4,955 28) 3,831 3,933 
ing deaf and dumb). F. 


5, 72 
1,646) 1,817 T34 | 4,334) 5,283) 1,776, 1,784 


| 
| 
} 
é 


3,508) 4,223 1,693 9,289 11,011; 5,607 5,717 


Table IV introduces some statistics of the two sections of the 
deaf population with which educationists and philanthropists 
are concerned: (1) the children of school-age, and (2) the 
adults who come under the operations of the deaf and dumb mis- 
sions and societies. Before referring to either of these sections, 
I ought to interpolate a remark about the children under five. 
It can be easily proved that parents with deaf children hope 
against hope for the first few years, and so far delude them- 
selves, or allow hope to prevail over fear, as to make the cen- 
sus returns of the deaf under five years of age practically 
worthless. But the statistics can be readily corrected with 
the assistance of the next age-period, and it is from the cor- 
rected statistics that I have taken the proportions dealt with 
in Tables II and III, adopting the method of correction that 
was adopted by the Royal Commission in 1886-’87. In the 
table now under notice (Table IV), as the infants are elimi- 
nated, I am dealing with the exact figures given in the census 
returns. The British Government have fixed the school age 
of the deaf at from seven to sixteen years, but the census re- 
turns are divided into quinquennial age-periods, and it will be 
convenient to take five to fifteen as representing school age. 
There are other ways of estimating the number of children of 
school age, but they produce similar results.* It will be 
noticed that while the children of school age in 1891 num- 


*One other way of estimating the number of deaf children of school 
age is as follows: School age extends over a period of nine years ; the fig- 
ures in the second column of Table IV extend over ten years ;: therefore, 
from 4,223 deduct ten per cent., 423, reducing the number to 3,800, and 
add from the census returns the number of children between the ages of 
ten and sixteen returned as deaf, but not from infancy, 417, bringing up 
the total number of children of school age to 4,217, which is practically 
the same result as I have arrived at in the table more simply. 
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bered over 4,200, there were less than 1,700 in institutions in that 
year, the figures in regard to school attendance being taken from 
the “ Report on Deaf and Dumb Institutions,” omitting Scot- 
land and Ireland. Add to this the 400 deaf children under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Stainer, in the London 
Board, Schools, and we get 2,100 children receiving educa- 
tion out of the 4,200 of school age. In other words, exactly 
one-half of the deaf children of England and Wales were run- 
ning wild in the streets, neglected by their parents, neglected 
by the state, with the result that is only too well known to 
those who have dealings with the adult deaf. Is it surprising, 
after this, to find that only 5,700 out of 11,000 adults are able 
to earn their own living in industrial pursuits? Parentheti- 
cally I may add that the total accommodation in institutions 
for the deaf in England and Wales is under 2,000, so that the 
new compulsory Education Act for the deaf, which comes in 
force on the Ist of January, 1894, will necessitate enlarge- 
ments and extensions and the erection of new institutions, un- 
less the administrative authorities tinker with the subject and 
endeavor to educate the deaf in ordinary day-schools. 

The following is a general summary of the occupation re- 
turns for 1881 and 1891, dealing only with the persons coming 
under the classification “deaf and dumb”: 
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In 1881 the industrial statistics of the census were appli- 
cable only to the population over fifteen years of age; in 
1891 they were applicable to all persons over ten years. This 
interferes with comparisons, just as the new classification 
of the deaf interferes; but, as the total number of deaf and 
dumb of all ages occupied in 1891 was only 110 more than 
the total number given in the census of 1881, it is plain that 
there has been a falling off somewhere. The Report of the 
Royal Commission (vol. ii, page 242) gives the proportion of 
deaf and dumb occupied, over fifteen years of age, at 76 per 
cent. males and 40 per cent. females, as compared with 94 per 
cent. males and 37 per cent. females of the general population. 
In 1891 the proportion (to the population over fifteen) of all 
deaf and dumb males occupied was only 69 per cent., and of 
females only 33 per cent. With the multiplication of adult 
deaf and dumb societies, which look after the employment of 
the deaf, I am ata loss to understand why there should be 
less industry and a greater number of unemployed deaf than 
there was in 1881, unless the exigencies of modern competi- 
tion have made employers of labor chary of employing the 
deaf and dumb, as in some instances I know to be the case. 
Taking the proportions of the industrial classes on the basis 
of the last census, there are 56 per cent. of deaf and dumb 
males, over ten years of age, employed as compared with 84 
per cent. of the general population, and 28 per cent. females, 
as compared with 35 per cent. 

A comparison of the occupation returns for 1881 and 1891 
will show that the deaf and dumb have at least held their own in 
the skilled labor market, for while there is a decrease in the 
number of bricklayers, masons, shoemakers, and blacksmiths 
to the extent of 52, there has been an increase in the number 
of artists, printers, mechanics, carpenters, painters, cabinet- 
makers, and tailors to the extent of 158. There is hardly 
any skilled trade in which the deaf cannot compete success- 
fully with the ordinary workman, unless it requires education 
beyond that which has been given him, or constant communi- 
cation with his employer or his fellow-workmen, for which his 
deafness unfits him. Indeed, the eye and hand of the deaf 
are so trained that a deaf workman is often an acquisition in 
a trade requiring visual judgment and manual skill, and when 
once an employer “gets used” to them he does not demur at 


finding the deaf employment. 
J. G. SHAW, 


Blackburn, Lancashire, England. 
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PAST OR PRESENT.-—IL. 


I pip not intend to begin a long debate upon this subject, 
but as Mr. Blattner read my paper before he wrote his, and 
as he has not always clearly caught my meaning, a short reply 
to his able article may not be out of place, even though I have 
to repeat and enlarge what I have already said. 

Mr. Blattner says: 

The verb in this tense is inflected. Mr. Clarke does not lay as much 
stress upon this objection as I could wish. He gives it a sort of con- 
temptuous side-glance and passes on. 

This was the fault of my inexact writing. I intended to 
lay great stress upon this being an inflected tense. We join 
issue squarely here. Mr. Blattner objects to the use of the 
tense because it is inflected. I like it for that very reason. 
From “A boy runs” to “I run” and “ Boys run” are short 
and easy steps which, in the very beginning of the course, at 
the time when lasting impressions are most easily produced, 
show the dependence of the verb on its subject. Drill a pupil 
first in the past tense, where the same word is used with all 


persons and numbers, and it is harder to impress upon him 
that the verb depends on—as the old grammarians say, is 
governed by—its subject. 


Mr. Clarke says this tense enables us to ask questions early. On the 
contrary, it makes interrogative expressions more difficult. 

Again I failed to convey my meaning. I, however, intimated 
that I did not very greatly value exercises that take the form— 

Direction. John, lift a chair. 

Question. What did John do? (or lift?) 

Answer. He lifted a chair. 

I said owr questions would set our pupils to thinking, and 
to using language to express their thoughts. I do not think 
such questions do. It seems to me an unnatural use of lan- 
guage for the teacher, after seeing John’s action, to gravely 
turn to his board and ask what he did. If he had gone out 
of the room, and did not know what John had done, the 
question would have been a natural one. 

After going through this performance a dozen times or so, 
the pupils cease to look at the question, and work from the 
direction on some such rule as this: “Change the name to J/e 


and add ed to the next word.” Try them, sometimes, by writ- 
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ing an entirely irrelevant question, such as ‘“ Who killed Cock 
Robin?” and see. 

Ask questions on subjects that the pupils know something 
about, and about which they can suppose they are telling the 
teacher something that he does not know, and see how much 
more eagerly they will be answered; e g., “What do your 
father’s cows eat?” When you get one answer ask for another, 
and another, and another, till the pupil’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject is exhausted. Or you may ask, “What animals walk?” 
and see if you cannot start a debate, as I have done, as to 
whether a duck walks, or does something else, name unknown 
to the class. 


The habitual present does not express what is in the mind of the 
learner. This is an objection so serious that it outweighs every possible 


advantage. 


From this text Mr. Blattner preaches a solemn sermon; 
our pupil will call us stupid when we fail to explain the differ. 
ence between the past and the habitual present to him; the 
transition to the past invalves a correction; old ideas must 
take a new form, and new ideas must take the old form. 

We teachers of the deaf have enough real difficulties with- 
out imagining those that do not exist. In this whole paragraph, 
Mr. Blattner, like Dr. Peet, imagines that our pupils will write, 
“A man eats a knife.” 

Those who teach the present first do not find these great 
difficulties in the advance to the past and future. Attention 
is called to certain words and phrases, which mean past or 
future time, and our pupils are taught that when we speak of 
anything happening in either time we must change the form 
of the verb. They are accustomed to change the form for 
number and person, and easily acquire the habit of making the 
change for time. In the same way, and very soon after, they 
learn that when action continues during the time of writing 
they must use the progressive form. 

This leaves the tense they have begun with, for all those 
cases in which the time is not sharply defined. 

The bright pupil, who can put two things together, does not 
smite his forehead with his fist. as Mr. Blattner imagines, but 
he does sometimes ask if a thing is “now” or “a little while 
ago.” The explanation required is nothing compared to what 
would be needed to teach the present and future from the 
past. 
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Is it possible that one who writes so fluently, gracefully, 
and exactly as Mr. Blattner cannot see that this tense, called 
by grammarians the habitual present, is the one used to speak 
of things indefinite in time? He objects to a pupil’s writing, 
the instant after it happens, “A boy runs,” because, he says, 
the pupil does not mean that it is the habit or nature of a boy 
to run; yet, in this very article, speaking of what I had done 
and said days and weeks before he wrote, he uses this very 
tense in almost every instance where he makes my name the 
subject of a verb. It may be my habit or nature to advance 
arguments, but I protest that it is neither the one nor the 
other to anticipate and belabor those of so courteous and 
scholarly an opponent. Still, I do not wish the past tense sub. 
stituted for the present in Mr. Blattner’s article, for as it 
stands it is better and more vigorous English. 

As the tense most often used in ordinary English, the 
habitual present must be most carefully taught; and I can- 
not see how it can be, except as indefinite, and to a certain 
extent capable of taking the place of either the past or future, 
as Mr. Blattner uses it. 

Suppose we did teach the present first, the next tense we would natur- 
ally take up, if we are to have regard to the development of time in our 
pupils, is the past. Saying nothing about the disadvantage growing out 
of a subsequent need for correction, and other difficulties already men- 
tioned, is it not just as easy to teach the one tense form as the other ? 

Here, again, I have not made myself sufficiently clear. I 
admit that is easier, at first, to teach the uninflected past than 
the inflected present ; but I insist that the present indefinite 
is much more useful to the pupil, and that when the time 
comes to teach the other tenses they are much more easily 
taught from this tense as a foundation than from any other. 
If the past is taught first, this tense and the progressive are 
very hard to teach, and will demand a great amount of the 
explanation that Mr. Blattner dreads. 

Furthermore, grammar should be taught in the advanced classes as a 
means to the better understanding of language. If a deaf-mute is able 


to pick a sentence to pieces and see the relations of all its words, he will 
more readily get the thought it embodies. 


If by this Mr. Blattner means that grammatical principles 
and the analysis of sentences should not be taught till ad- 
vanced classes are reached, I do not agree with him. I do 
not teach “etymological principles,” as he implies, nor gram- 
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matical definitions; but our pupils know what words are 
nouns, verbs, etc., and how they are used. They also know 
that every sentence must have a subject and predicate, and 
can pick sentences to pieces, and see the relations of all the 
words, very early in their schooi-life. 

Neither do we force our pupils to do much memorizing. I 
cannot see how Mr. Blattner got the idea that we do. One 
great beauty of our plan is that we do not depend for lan- 
guage-lessons on memorized lessons, on what is written on 
the teacher’s slate, nor on actions performed before the class 
(though all of these have a place), but very early make what 
language our pupils have their very own, and draw on their 
knowledge of things for their language-work. 

I attach very great importance to the use of language to 
express what is unknown to the reader ; or, what is the same 
thing, what the writer supposes is unknown. The systems of 
teaching the deaf, as all other systems where the teachers are 
very much superior to the pupils in knowledge, give very little 
opportunity for this. For this reason I value letter-writing 
highly, perhaps too highly. It enables pupils to use language 
for this purpose, and the teacher to explain why many 
expressions are necessary. 

The objection that by teaching the present first we have to 
take two steps at a time applies with much more force to the 
past. Some grammarians hold that this form is the present 
both of the indicative and the infinite. Itis the form given in 
our dictionaries, and used with common auxiliaries for the 
future and for the tenses most used in the other moods. The 
pupil who is taught the past first will for a long time think 
of his verbs only in that tense, and will have to change them 
to the present before he can use them either in the future or 
in the infinitive, or get any help from the dictionary. 

The conditions seem to favor the use of the past. Beginners can 
more readily apply this than any other. Their thoughts are engaged 
more upon what they have seen than upon what they will see or what 
they see in a general way. 


This quotation shows the whole difference between us. I 
believe that the conditions favor the use of the present. Be- 
ginners can much more readily and extensively apply that 
tense to expressing their own ideus than any other. Their 
thoughts are more engaged upon what they know than upon 
what they have known or will know. When a teacher strikes 
a desk several times, and his pupils write, “ You rapped,” I 
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doubt if they are expressing their own idea at all. Possibly 
“You look cross” would be nearer it. 

Verbs like see, hear, want, like, have, think, and know should also be 
taught in the present first. These verbs have the same form in the 
habitual as in the actual present, and the latter is the sense in which 
most of them should at first be given. But they can wait awhile. It is 
difficult to convey their meaning to a beginner; his means of communi- 
cation are too meagre. Take, for example, want. You could give the 
child the idea only by connecting the word with a distinct want that he 
experiences. 

So! There are, then, some verbs that can best be taught in 
the present! If Mr. Blattner thinks this is because they have 
no progressive form he is mistaken. English is so flexible a 
language that whenever the action can be progressive the verb 
can be. All of these verbs, except possibly now, have that 
form. For see and hear we usually use lovk and listen in the 
progressive, but see and hear both have that tense. The fol- 
lowing sentences are correct English, though perhaps not very 
elegant: 

While in the city, I am seeing good acting and hearing good music. 

We are wanting all the wool we can get before the end of this month. 

He is liking algebra more and more. 

Father is having the grip. 

Iam thinking of home. 

If the past tense were wanting in these verbs, it might be a 
reason for teaching the habitual present first, but, even were 
the progressive lacking, that is no reason why they should 
form any exception to a general rule. How it is more difficult 
to convey the meanings of these than the meanings of any 
other verbs that do not represent visible actions to beginners, 
I fail to see. I would not teach any of them as the very first 
verbs taught to a class, but they cannot wait very long, unless 
it is intended to keep the children from expressing what they 
see, hear, want, like, have, think, and know; and these are 
the very things children want to talk about most often. A 
child wants to say: “I see a cat” (out of doors, now), “I 
want ———” (any one of a thousand things), “I have a new 
knife,” “I think of mamma,” “I know my lesson,” ete. He 
thinks you do not know these things, and he wants to tell you. 
He has no eagerness to tell you “George combed,” “ You 
winked,” “Henry staggered,” “ John limped,” etc., because he 
knows that you know all those things already. 

Mr. Blattner either has a remarkable set of children in 
Texas, or he has made a curious selection of a hard word to 
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teach in want. Our boys and girls very’ frequently want 
things—all sorts of things, from a penny to a trip home—and 
want them very distinctly, too. They learn the word easily, 
and use it with the greatest persistence. One of our little 
ones wrote a four-page letter home, just before Christmas, 
and nearly every sentence in it began with “I want.” The 
wants were distinct, too. In fact, most children have at least 
one “want” in every letter. 

I postpone the use, by the teacher, of the questions, ‘“ Do 
you like ——?” “Do you want 2” ete., as Mr. Blattner 
does, but for another reason—because the answers to them 
are “ Yes” or “No,” and for some months we want our chil- 
dren to write only complete sentences. Change the form to 
“What do you like?” etc., and they can be used to get whole 
slates full of complete sentences. Let the children use the 
first form if they wish to. 

The comparison between the work of the girl who had been 
educated wholly in the Texas school by the past tense, and 
that of a boy started in the present at another school, is 
exactly what should be expected. It is a great drawback to 
any child to change schools and systems. A comparison be- 
tween two equally bright classes, taught by equally good 
teacliers, might be interesting. I wish that Mr. Blattner had 
given more of his pupils’ first-year work. The one example 
he gives is apparently “action writing.” It is good trans- 
lation, but does not show whether the child thought or not. 

I think the able principal of the Texas School has been con- 
firmed in his belief in the past tense by comparing the good 
work he has done with it, since he had control of the course 
of instruction there, with what was done before; for a good 
teacher can get good results even when he begins with the 
past tense. He, like many others, has been frightened by the 
awful spectre of “A man eats a knife,” raised by Dr. Peet 
forty-nine years ago. Possibly, too, the talk about the 
“ natural” method has kept him in the “ past ;” but what could 
be more natural than the method that, encourages the child to 
use language to express what he sees, hears, wants, likes, loves, 
thinks, and knows? 

Old Hartford has given the education of the deaf many 
good things. Professor Storrs’s system, as set forth in Miss 
Sweet’s books, using the present tense to start with, is one 
of the best of them. 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, M. A., 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Mich. 


HOW WE KEPT WILLIE’S SPEECH. 


Two years ago (in March, 1892) our Willie came to us. 
He was seven then, a beautiful fair-haired, blue-eyed child to 
whom the whole world had suddenly become silent. The be- 
wildered look was still in his eyes, the worried, fretful strain- 
ing after the sounds he was never to hear again plainly to be 
seen in his face, and the terror of a naturally shy child 
brought suddenly into strange surroundings visible in every 
movement that he made. 

Five months before, in September, he had begun to go to a 
public school with a little sister, a year younger. His extreme 
shyness had caused his parents to delay his school-life until 
this little sister should be able to go with him. They went 
until Thanksgiving time regularly, learning to read simple 
print, the first part of several primers. Script, for some 
reason, was not taught to them. 

Then, during the Thanksgiving vacation, scarlet fever came 
into the home. The little sister died, and Willie came back 
from the Valley of the Shadow into a great silence. His life 
had been despaired of so long, the grief for his sister was so 
bitter, and the child in his long convalescence so frail that the 
parents could deny him nothing. Before his illness he had 
been merry and obedient, but the natural fretfulness of ill- 
ness, together with his difficulty in understanding anything, 
and, more than all, the great bewilderment and mental strain 
which the delicately organized child experienced in trying to 
accustom himself to his new environment, all combined to 
make him exceedingly hard to manage either at home or in 
school. His parents brought him to us in February, and in 
March he began to come to school regularly. 

The teachers moved from class to class at that time, and 
our principal, fearing the effect of too many strange teachers 
upon him, gave him into the special charge of one, the writer. 
The first week he put his little hand into his teacher’s and 
trotted from room to room with her, never saying one word. 
All efforts to make him talk or read aloud were fruitless ; he 
only shut his lips tight and shook his head, and if urged too 
much burst into a passionate fit of crying. Clearly this was 
. not a child to whom regular drill of any sort could be given 


for a long time to come, and yet his precious speech must be 
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kept; his mother reported that it was growing more unnatural 
every day, that he had acquired a habit of stammering, and at 
times could say almost nothing intelligibly. 

At last, during the second week in school, he was induced to 
read for us, and we found that he recognized readily about 
one hundred and fifty words of print and, perhaps, ten of 
script, evidently words which had been given him as copies for 
writing-lessons. We found also that he had begun to under- 
stand a very little from the lips; father, mother, Marion, baby, 
Willie, door, water, upstairs, and possibly a few more words 
he recognized on the lips, but the great number which he did 
not recognize seemed to exasperate him, and when spoken to 
he would turn away his eyes and shake his head violently. By 
this time he felt well enough acquainted with his own partic- 
ular teacher to talk a little, and would say, “I don’t know, I 
don’t know, I don’t know; can’t you get one and show it to 
me? Can’t you show me a picture? Will my ears be sick 
always? Can’t Tever hear again? Do the other children 
know what you say?” All this would pour out so fast, gov- 
erned by such dreadful nasality, and would be followed by 
such a storm of tears, that the task of teaching him and at 
the same time attending to other classes seemed well-nigh 
hopeless. 

It was decided not to trouble him about the speech-reading 
for a time and to concentrate all our work upon his speech, 
letting the speech-reading be incidental. 

The first lesson in which Willie took an active part was one 
on verb-work. Thechildren were performing actions according 
to spoken directions, and “ Willie, shut the door,” was said to 
him. He knew “Willie” and “door” on the lips, and as the 
door was open his common sense supplied the missing words 
and he said, “ Do you want me to shut the door?” Before 
he got back to his seat the command was written upon the 
black-board. The word “ Willie” attracted his attention, and 
before he knew it he had read it aloud. ‘Go upstairs,” was 
the next direction which he obeyed, and after that he began to 
take some small part in the class-lessons, and to come under 
more than one teacher’s care. We found, too, that he was be- 
ginning to watch every scrap of writing which appeared on 
the black-board, searching for words which he knew and rec- 
ognizing the form of others, especially names which occurred 
over and over again, but without making any attempt to pro- ” 
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nounce them. He saw Miss Fuller’s name one day and an- 
nounced aloud, “ That’s the woman upstairs,” but mother and 
father, principal, and teacher failed to make him try to pro- 
nounce the words. 

Things went on in this way until the summer vacation. 
When school closed, in June, our boy could read in script 
almost all the words which he had previously known in print, 
and a few more—names of common objects and actions. 

The writer’s home happened to be near Willie’s, and so, 
about the middle of July, she began to go to him two or three 
times a week to give him private instruction for an hour or 
more. 

The teacher wrote on the black-board, ‘“ Look out of the 
window and tell me what you see.” The boy read enough to 
gather the general drift, and said in his headlong way, “ What 
doIsee? What doIsee? Isee a horse and wagon, I see a 
horse and wagon.” Quick as a flash the words were written 
on the black-board, and as he read them and it dawned upon 
him that it was exactly what he had said he laughed and said, 
“Did I say it two times? Did I say it two times?” Imme- 
diately his speech appeared before him in white and black 
again and he read it, saying, “Is that what I said?” and “Is 
that what I said?” faced him on the black-board. A pause 
ensued, and to fill it the teacher wrote, “ How many houses 
can you see from the window?” “How many houses can I 
see from the window? Four; there’s a man named Mr. 
Brown lives in oneof them—not my father, you know—another 
man of the same name.” As soon as chalk could shape the 
letters this sentence was before him, and by thinking a little 
he was able to read it. By this time one side of the board 
was covered and Willie was directed to write all the sentences 
on paper. “Do you want me to write that? Have I got to 
write all that? Won’t you let me write just a little bit?” he 
expostulated, only to see his remarks appear word for word 
on the board before him. He read them and then settled 
down to his writing, reading to himself as he wrote, and 
remembering nearly every word. 

Then he did a little number work by way of change, then 
went back and read the written lesson, once again, and then had 
another reading-lesson, which differed from the first some- 
what: the teacher wrote little statements which she thought 
would interest him, which were true, and which she knew she 
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could be sure of making him understand by pictures, by a 
gesture, or by words which were familiar to him. The first 
sentences were the following: “I came on the steam-cars. I 
got off the train at Wollaston and walked over. It was very 
warm. I shall go back on the ten-o’clock train.” By means 
of pictures and the clock he read every word, and the first 
day’s lesson was concluded. 

The teacher went to him nine times that summer for lessons 
of from an hour to an hour anda half each. By the fifth 
lesson the child would relate long experiences, “slowing up” 
occasionally to allow for the writing, and would then go back 
and read them with great enjoyment. interrupting himself to 
remark (if the teacher ventured to make a very slight correc- 
tion in English), “I didn’t say isn’t; I said ain’t.” 

He would tell a story like this and then read it without any 
appreciable difficulty. (The language is his!) “We had 
company yesterday; two men and a boy came to see my 
father, and we all went clamming. We all carried shovels and 
pails, and took off our shoes and stockings and turned up our 
pants. We got lots of clams, but it was awful hot, and we got 
awful dirty, and the mosquitoes bit us: look at my face now; 
my father says I look as though I had the small-pox ;” and so 
he would run on, reading everything which he said. 

It should be said here that every word which the teacher 
wrote as coming from herself she spoke, and that before the 
nine lessons were over Willie was both able and willing to 
understand a good deal from her lips, but at no time did she 
oblige him to understand in that way. 

When school opened, in September, Willie was placed in the 
then highest class in the Primary Department. He did better 
work than he had done in the spring, but work that was still 
very unsatisfactory ; so in a little time he was put into a room 
where the same teacher who had taught him in the summer 
was doing individual work with a small ungraded class. 

Before he had lost his hearing our Willie had been very 
fond of fairy-stories, and his teacher hung his new language- 
work upon that peg. Remarkable versions of “ Little Red 
Riding Rood,” “ The Three Bears,” “ Cinderella,” “Hop o’ my 
Thumb,” and the other old favorites appeared upon the board, 
and under them fifteen or twenty questions. He would read 
the story through, commenting upon the points wherein it 
differed from his mother’s version, aud then he would read the 
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questions, usually answering them orally, and afterwards writ- 
ing them. He would get so excited and interested in talking 
about thoughts which the story or the questions called up that 
involuntarily, for the sake of speed, he would depend upon the 
lips and dispense with the writing. Instead of the old ery of 
“ Write it! write it! I don’t know what you say,” he would 
say, “Tell me, tell me quick,” and then, “Don’r write it; I 
know what you said.” 

While the “ Three Bears ” story was in progress of develop- 
ment, the question ‘ Who do you suppose built the house that 
the three bears lived in?” called forth a perfect torrent of 
questions, the answers to which were nearly all read from the 
lips, although both the child’s and teacher's language was 
afterward written and read because it contained so many 
words which would be of after value for written language. A 
few specimens of the sort of language he used will suffice. 
“T s’pose a carpenter-bear built it; do you think he did? 
Wouldn't a carpenter-bear look funny? Do you s’pose he wore 
a blue and white apron and went ‘round with his rule sticking 
out of his pocket? Do you think those three bears lived in 
a bear-town where everybody was bears? Do you s’pose 
there was policeman-bears [a policeman, by the way, was, aud 
is to this day, his béte noir], and do you think if a boy went 
into that bear-town that the policeman-bear would catch him 
and put him in a cage, just the same as a policeman man 
would catch a bear and put Aim in a cage in a man-town? 
Do you think the bears had the names of the streets printed 
on sign-boards ?” and so on, and on, until black-board space, 
time, and the teacher’s sword-arm gave out, but never the 
boy’s questions. 

After about two months of this work Willie went back to 
his class and stayed with it until October of last year (1893), 
when he was promoted, on trial, to the Grammar Department. 

It is not for one moment pretended that there was any 
originality in the work as above described. It all grew out of 
a remark made by our principal to the effect that “If Willie 
could only read and write everything he can say, we might feel 
surer of keeping his natural speech,” and the details of the 
work depended largely upon the boy’s mood at the time of the 
lesson. Of course one end in view from the beginning was 
the making of a good speech-reader, and the only means of 
accomplishing this end seemed to be, paradoxical as it sounds, 
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to leave speech-reading out of his work altogether for a time. 
His distress at his failure to understand what was said to him 
during the early days of his deafness had been so great that 
any instruction by means of the lips alone was at first impos- 
sible; but after lesson added to lesson of another kind had 
been learned without difficulty, confidence in self uncon- 
sciously established, interest in the subject-matter of his les- 
sons awakened, and shyness to a large degree conquered, then 
with the free use of his own speech came impatience at entire 
dependence upon written language, the desire for speech- 
reading, and with it the discovery of bis own increased ability 
to read the speech of others. When this point was reached 
the phonetic drill which he had taken, but unwillingly. when- 
ever he had been doing class-work came to his aid, and in a 
short time a great deal was accomplished in this work. 
To-day he depends upon the lips entirely at home, and in 
his class-work except where written language forms a legiti- 


mate part of the lesson. 
MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Twice a year the examiner finds his way into every class- 
room of the school for the deaf. Before entering upon my 
diatribe against the doings of our semestral visitant, I wish 
to state the reasons that have been given for perpetuating the 
custom of holding examinations. 

1. Examinations are a test of the pupils’ ability and knowl- 
edge, and enable the principal to determine their progress 
with a view to promotion or relegation. 

2. Examinations are useful as a stimulus to study. 

3. Through examinations the principal can ascertain what 
the teacher is doing. 

‘Tis winter time; the lowering clouds lie heavy overhead, 
and the day is dark and gloomy. All is hushed; not even 
the dragging footsteps of some careless deaf child breaks 
upon the awful silence. No wonder a nameless horror and 
shrinking overpower us; the very elements have gone into 
mourning! Let us summon sufficient courage to solve the 
mystery; let us go into yonder class-room. There we see 
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the principal, pale but determined ; the teacher scared, and 
fluttering as a bird when an enemy approaches her nest. See 
that little girl; she is crying. The little boy in the corner, 
to say the least, is terribly wrought up. Now we understand. 
The principal is going to examine some children who have 
been in school nearly three months. By witnessing one or 
two well-conducted recitations he could have seen the vocab- 
ulary of every pupil exhausted ; but that would have obviated 
the necessity for the ponderous proceedings of this gloomy 
morn, and there would have been no opportunity to scare the 
urchins half out of their wits. How long shall we fire 
cannon-balls at humming-birds, and waste thunderbolts on 
June-bugs ? 

Where is the principal who, in grading, does not largely 
use his own discretion? There are so many things to be 
taken into consideration, the possible excitement and careless- 
ness, the opportunities for deception. The pupil we have 
been boasting of all the session often makes an inglorious 
failure, while some mediocre comes out with flying colors. 
Why do some of our pupils always make a good showing, 
while others of apparently equal ability are sure to appear at 
a great disadvantage? I would divide our pupils into three 
classes: 1. Those who do not study. 2. Those who study 
for examination. 3. Those who study to learn. I do not 
care just now to deal with the first class ; some of them need 
allopathic treatment by the Almighty. There is wrong some- 
where when the second class can stand higher than the third. 

A girl in one of my classes last year was an able representative 
of the “ examination” pupils. “From morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve,” her one idea was to be prepared for examination. 
No word, expression, or form of language was forgotten. Not 
knowing just what would come up in examination, she pre- 
ferred to be on the safe side, and stored all in the recesses of 
her small brain. She had one, and only one, sentence to 
illustrate the use of any word, one way of describing a picture 
or writing a composition. On letter day she penned an eight- 
page letter to her mother. The first one I read delighted me ; 
the second—well, copies from a hektograph would have saved 
her considerable writing during the session, and her mother 
would have been fully as well pleased. Talk of learning giv- 
ing one a broader horizon! The more this girl learned, the 
narrower she became. If she were examined to-day in lan- 
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guage, and six months hence the same questions were asked, 
in all probability she would give the same answers verbatim 
et literatim. A stranger first looking over her papers would 
say her work was creditable, but the principal knew her. If 
she made a grade of 90 he deducted about 30, generously 
leaving her in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. more than she 
deserved. 

Annual or semi-annual examinations are little or no test of 
what pupils have assimilated. Much that the pupils appear 
to know they do not know. If you doubt the truth of this 
statement, try them again ina few weeks. Thought and judg- 
ment are made wholly subordinate to memory—the kind of 
blind memory which dries up the mind. How often the pupil 
gorges himself with mental food! He cannot digest it; he 
does not care to. All he wishes is to hold it on his stomach 
until after he is examined, and then he relieves himself by 
throwing it up. I should have done better as a school-boy 
had there been no examinations. I soon found it was not 
necessary for me to study hard in order to stand high in my 
class. All I had to do was to pass a good examination at the 
end of the term. A fortnight was always ample time for 
preparation to offset an indifferent record of four and a half 
months. Once, however, I became honest. I said, “I will 
not cram though the heavens fall.” Sure enough, they did 
fall—I failed. The pupils who study to learn cannot compete 
with such methods. They are original and progressive ; not 
satisfied with the modicum of language within their grasp, 
they reach out for the difficult. The very qualities which 


characterize good pupils are what make them so often appear 


at a disadvantage under examination. The embarrassment, 
the strain, the uncertainty, are too much for a very excitable 
pupil. For weeks he has been under pressure; abnormal 
habits have unsettled his nerves. The mere fact that failure 
is possible makes failure almost certain. He sees a number 
of questions on the black-board, and is told to answer them. 
Under ordinary circumstances he could answer the majority 
correctly. But he begins to doubt what he has always known ; 
he hesitates; he is lost. Days of study and nights of 
anxiety count for naught, because, under the torture of exami- 
nation—I should say inguisition—his mind refuses to work. 
Suppose Mr. Wm. A. Caldwell, or some other man whose 
bump of humor is well developed, were called upon to undergo 
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an examination in the Philosophy of Wit, or Why We Laugh. 
He is led into a room suggestive of everything dark and 
gloomy. A serious-looking professor announces that the ex- 
amination is to begin immediately. 

“Now, Mr. Caldwell,” he says, “ make us a pun on the word 
rodent. I beg your pardon, sir; I should have said gopher. 
And now, while you are committing the sin of paronomasia, 
add to the enormity of your crime by including the words 
open, sighed, soul, and blanket. What is the difference be- 
tween wit and humor? sarcasm and irony? Illustrate each. 
Tell us why Mark Twain’s writings fail to please the average 
Scotchman, and why the jokes in Punch give an American the 
blues. Write jokes of one hundred words each on the follow- 
ing subjects: The Goat, The Mother-in-law, The Servant Girl, 
The Summer Boarder, and The Irish Immigrant. Why do 
funny things make us laugh, whereas things sad cause us to 
weep? Mr. Caldwell, you have just four hours to do this 
work in; remember, you must be original, and if you fail to 
convulse us with laughter you are disgraced.” 

Do you think such an examination would be a test of Mr. 
Caldwell’s ability as a humorous writer? Do you think semi- 
annual examinations are a test of the real ability and progress 
of our pupils? 

In a certain school a pupil must make an average of 90 per 
cent. before he can be promoted. Tommie is questioned on 
language, geography, history, grammar, and arithmetic. In 
language he makes 98 per cent.; in arithmetic, 95; history, 
90; geography, 93, and grammar, 34. His average is 82, 
hence he must stay in the same class at least four and a half 
months longer. Tommie’s teacher knows he is the best in her 
class, and is worthy of advancement. She goes to the princi- 
pal and wants to know why Tommie is not to be promoted. 

““My dear Miss De Smythe,” he replies, “Tommie made 
almost an utter failure in his grammar. He did not know the 
difference between a transitive and an intransitive verb; in dia- 
gramming he placed an adverbial phrase as the modifier of a 
noun. He classed the preposition concerning with participles, 
and whomsoever as an adverb of time.” 

“ But Tommie uses good language, doesn’t he?” 

“Tam pained to say he does, and that ignorantly. What 
right has a boy even to pretend to use good language when 
he cannot tell a preposition from a possessive pronoun? Does 
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a carpenter allow a boy to use tools before he learns their 
names? Not much! Then why should we allow him any 
greater privilege with language? Let a boy first learn the 
parts of speech, their uses and relation one to another in the 
sentence. Then allow him to write sentences very slowly at 
first, giving a reason for every step he takes. This deplorable 
way of learning language before mastering the intricacies of 
grammar is pernicious in the extreme. The child forms a 
habit of incorrect speech from which he never extricates him- 
self.” 

Miss De Smythe cannot answer this argument, but, like 
every other woman, gets mad when she finds herself worsted 
in debate; so she closes the discussion by saying, “I had 
rather any day Tommie would get minus 34 in grammar than 
to fall one hair’s-breadth below the standard in anything else !” 

No such conversation as I have just mentioned ever took 
place. I have been speaking in a parable to show the folly of 
having any iron-clad rules in regard to promotion. Princi- 
pals are sensible men, all of them. When they find a rule 
works better in the breach than in the observance they sim- 
ply violate it, and go on about their business. 

Many teachers think examinations are of great value as a 
stimulus to study. Teachers used to think that to develop a 
healthy activity of the mind it was necessary to stripe the 
body. Nowadays the teacher finds he can get along better 
without a deskful of switches. There are schools where the 
examiner is unknown, and, strange as it may seem, the pupils 
have a considerable degree of ambition. 

I once had a pupil who was pitifully excited about examina- 
tion time. When his father died, however, he manifested no 
concern beyond demanding a holiday in commemoration of the 
event. I studied about this boy, and concluded I had been 
derelict in the discharge of my duty as a teacher. I should 
have dilated more on the beautiful and tender relations be- 
tween father and son, and dwelt less on the importance of 
examination. Then he would have endeared himself to me by 
weeping at his father’s death, and asking for a holiday during 
examination. 

Our phlegmatic pupils, the ones we tear our hair over, can 
take examinations by the dozen without the least disturbance 
to their calm and unruffled existence. Semi-annual quizzing 
will certainly not bring out what is not in a stupid pupil. 
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Unfortunately, examinations do stimulate the nervous, the 
earnest, the ambitious, to undue and unhealthy activity. Shall 
we endorse a system which causes thousands of boys and girls 
in our public schools to break down every year? Possibly you 
would suffer nothing in the flesh from undergoing an exami- 
nation; I think I could endure it; but some frail, ambitiois 
girl might be injured for life. The pupil who can be made to 
study by means of examinations can be induced to study with- 
out them. In our treatment of the others we should better 
look around for a stimulus that stimulates. 

Old teachers have told me their success was greatest when 
they let study stand on its own merits—that is, tried to 
induce the pupils to study in order to become well-educated, 
intelligent citizens. When tyros in the profession, they hired 
pupils with prizes, reward cards, head-marks, rolls of honor, 
etc., but later on rejected all these as giving the pupils a low 
estimate of the worth of an education. The study directed 
toward an artificial end is rarely of a solid nature. Still 
there come times to all pupils when school-life is dull and 
study a drudgery. At such times they must be spurred up 
to normal activity. There is a number of strings we can play 
on. Appeal to their honor; tell them what an educated deaf 
person can do, and what a pitiable object an uneducated one 
is. Portray the feelings of the parent, the pride of the 
teacher, the respect of fellow-pupils. If persuasion fails, 
resort to punishment. But, above all things, do not shrivel 
up the mind and dwarf the soul by placing a premium upon 
injurious ways of study and the use of cram-papers. 

Some would have it that through examinations the princi- 
pal can tell whether or not his teachers are doing good work. 
Fancy our esteemed principal coming to me at the close of 
school and saying: “ Mr. Taylor, I have visited your school- 
room frequently; I have watched your methods, and have 
noticed you are a man apparently fertile in expedients ; time 
and time again have I thrown out suggestions which you 
readily took hold of: from all this I inferred you were a good 
teacher, but I see from the grades of your pupils I was sadly 
mistaken!” A prominent teacher, told me last summer that 
examinations hindered him largely from doing good work. 
To make broad, well-rounded pupils the greater portion of 
his work was necessarily such as could not be tested in ex- 
amination. No sooner were his pupils on the right track and 
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making commendable speed than they were thrown off by the 
thought of approaching examination. Nor were the pupils 
alone attacked by the contagion ; he himself fell a victim, and 
must change his whole plan of teaching. (My distinguished 
friend was excited, so you will pardon him for mixing his 
metaphors.) In examination certain things are expected, and 
must be produced. What is essential to the lasting good of 
the pupil is made subordinate to what shows. All work 
upon the stone foundation is stopped, and a mud hut is 
hastily thrown up to receive the examiner. After that worthy 
has gone on his way the hut is torn down, and the slow but 
substantial work upon the foundation resumed. 

Strong supervision is needed in every school for the deaf. 
The time wasted in conducting examinations could be spent 
very profitably in the class-rooms helping the teachers. The 
principal should know from constant inspection what teacher 
and pupil are doing. The welfare of the school demands that 
he should be very near us teachers to strengthen us if we are 
weak, to brush away the clouds if we are in doubt, to lead us 
aright if we go astray, and to remove us without ceremony if 
we are found incompetent. 

HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Texas School, Austin, Teaxas. 


DRAWING AND ITS USES. 


Fortunate is he who at an early age knows what art is. 
—GOETHE. 

Puitip Girpert Hammertoy, in his volume “ Thoughts about 
Art,” quotes the above sentence of Goethe’s and remarks that 
probably Goethe felt that a true knowledge of the subject, so 
complicated and difficult, is unhappily only too often reached 
at an age when it is too late to be carried out effectively in 
practice. 

Probably Goethe used the word “ art ” in asense much more 
comprehensive than is usually attached to it, so that it would 
extend to many spheres of human activity that are generally 
believed to be entirely outside of art. 

The leading characteristics of manhood come from the 
atmosphere of early days. There can be no question as to 
the influence of the beautiful; many of man’s finest traits of 
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nat ure and most ennobling characteristics are woven into the 
soul through the constant influence of the beautiful, which is 
a powerful factor in education; allied as it is to purity, its 
moral effects are obvious. 

In the case of the children in our schools how much more 
forcibly is this truth impressed on us; for they learn entirely 
by sight, where their more fortunate brethren have also the 
use of their hearing. But not all who are not blind know 
how to see; so through the medium of the study of form 
and design we would teach them to see. It was Rubens who 
said, “To see, to understand, to remember, is to know,” 
and we would have them do all. 

The object of education is not external show and splendor, 
but inward development. The foremost educators advocate 
the study of drawing as the first step in any system of educa- 
tional training, and thousands of teachers are now taught so 
as to give the required instruction in drawing in their school- 
rooms. It must become a habit with our teachers to observe 
accurately; so engraving the picture upon the mind, they 
will have the power of recalling it when needed in the school- 
room. It isa means by which we can represent any object 
in nature, animal forms, landscapes, and human figures. This 
power of reproduction on the part of a teacher has a wonder- 
ful effect in awakening curiosity. From this starting point 
the children can be led from: one investigation to another 
until they acquire an excellent knowledge of form in detail 
and a practical training in making researches that will be 
invaluable to them afterwards. The pupil who gets this 
training will go to other studies with a quickening of that 
class of mental powers that will make him a clearer, stronger, 
and more accurate student in every department of school 
work, 

Teachers should be close students of nature, logical 
reasoners, and skilled in the use of the pen, pencil, and 
modelling tool. From the primary teache: to the university 
professor, all will find this power of recording observations 
by means of writing, drawing, and modelling indispensable in 
making their acquisitions and researches, and in their teach- 
ing. 

Experience has shown that the drawing course can be car- 
ried much farther in the preparatory schools than was for- 
merly supposed possible. Pupils rapidly become expert in 
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the use of drawing-pens and brushes, using India ink or 
colors. Accuracy, clearness, and finish are acquired by the 
systematic study of the elements, and there is no lack of 
interest, though picture-making may be rarely indulged in. 
A certain number of drawings must. ve made by each pupil, 
but, in all cases where it is possible to draw from objects, 
objects only should be used. In selecting objects great care 
must be exercised to find simple ones (and I may add objects 
with some traits that will appeal to the sense of the beautiful, 
for in my experience no child takes pleasure in anything ugly), 
and yet a wide variety. Drawing from models is considered 
by the foremost educators in all countries as indispensable in 
the laying of a sure and broad foundation in art. The tech- 
nical commissions appointed at different times by the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, England, and Germany em- 
phasized the value of drawing from nature and from the best 
examples of ancient and modern art. They unanimously 
advocated discarding the drawing from the flat. It may be 
regarded as a fact, settled by experience, that the instruction 
in drawing which does not start from models and which 
throughout is not based mainly upon models and objects is 
not sound instruction. 

“Tt is not the shadow of things, but things themselves, 
which shall be presented to youth.” 

The basis of the art of drawing is geometry, and its a, b, ¢ 
consists in a knowledge of certain geometrical lines, curves, 
and angles. 

The value of drawing as an educational agency is simply 
incalculable. It is the first step in manual training. It brings 
the eye and mind into relations of the closest intimacy and 
makes the hand the tool of both. It trains and develops the 
sense of form and proportion, renders the eye accurate in ob- 
servation, and the hand cunning in execution. 

Drawing is a language—“ the language in which art records 
the discoveries of science.” It is a universal language, com- 
mon to all draughtsmen. “ Each line a word, an angle com- 
pletes a sentence ; a curve and a little shading, and we have a 
paragraph.” 

I believe the workshops have a pedagogic and an economic 
value. The economic side is that which should enable the 
person who has had the benefit of it to do better work, to 
bring out better results, to accomplish something in the way 
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of getting his livelihood; the pedagogic side is to do some- 
thing towards making him a larger.and nobler, more complete 
and perfect man. There cannot be anything in the way of 
instruction, training, or discipline which shall not have its 
pedagogic value ; but I believe the chief value lies on the 
economic side. 

The time is rapidly coming, being forced by circumstances 
around us, when young men and women must get their in- 
struction in trades while at school, and the boys and girls must 
leave our institutions ready to earn their daily bread. 

The element of tool work in woods and metals I regard as 
eminently necessary to the educational work. It is admirably 
fitted to meet the physical, mental, and moral natures of our 
boysand girls. Thechildren should be encouraged to make their 
own designs and to follow them out in tool work, be it sewing, 
clay-modelling, carving, turning, or other form of tool work. 
Thus will they be taught measurement, the faultiness of their 
own drawing, and by actual demonstration the feasibility or 
the futility of their design. 

There should be such a blending of the higher intellectual 
culture with the practical and useful that the unprejudiced 
would need but to inspect to be convinced of the reasonable- 
ness and great utility of the training. 

I know hardly a career in which drawing is not useful, as 
the eye is trained to the accurate perception of size and pro- 
portion, and becomes exact in judging angles, distance, and 
elevation. The hand gains dispatch and readiness of expres- 
sion; the memory is trained to definite recollection, and the 
taste refined and cultivated. It gives accurate sight and sure 
touch; it requires observation, and close observation is the 
study of life; it brings us all into closer communion with our 
Creator. 

“Tn alllabors there are three stages—the mechanical or imita- 
tive, the reflective, and the intelligently practical.” All laborers 
do not pass through the three; the great majority stop at the 
first. In many trades, if you pause too much to reflect, you 
are ruined. In trade, invention may occasionally lead to for- 
tune, but as a rule steady industry is safer. Drawing is inval- 
uable to our workmen if they once become skilled in the use 
of the pencil, and develop the tastes and talents that cannot 
otherwise be discovered or made use of. Every branch of our 
manufactories is suffering from the want of just this intelli- 
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gence and skill. It has other uses than ministering to cul- 
tured tastes ; one of the noblest is applying the laws of orna- 
ment to the products of industries. It is here it gains largest 
influence, and artist and artisan are brought together upon 
common ground; the taste of the studio is joined to the skill 
of the workshop in ministering to the wants of men of all 
classes. 

A knowledge of drawing is a saving of labor and material in 
the workshop, where work must be executed to scale, plan, 
and design, as in cabinet-work, pattern-work, and architecture. 

The idea of self-interest has, so far, been more efficacious in 
developing American art than a love of the beautiful. It is 
founded on a desire to make money. We want furniture, wall 
paper, textiles, ironwork—the practical things—before we 
want Christmas cards. 

All of the preceding is the expression of conclusions arrived 
at after a study of the various exhibits at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, not only those made by the schools for the deaf but 
also those of every country, in the educational department in 
the building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts. 


SYLVIA CHAPIN BALIS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


THE FOURTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


AMERICAN AssocrIaTION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING oF SPEECH TO THE Dear, 
Presipent’s Orrice, 1225 West AVENUE, 
JACKSONVILLE, Itu., March 9, 1894. 


To the Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf. 


Sir: Please announce in the April number of the Annals 
that the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held at Chautauqua, New York, July 1-10, 1894, inclusive. 
The headquarters of the Association during its session will be 
at the Hotel Athenzeum, Chautauqua, which gives to members 
of the Association reduced rates of entertainment. This is a 
first-class hotel with modern conveniences, such as elevator, 
electric light, ete. 
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Members of the Association will be furnished badges or 
certificates which will secure to them free admission to Chau- 
tauqua during the meeting of the Association. To secure 
these, members should at an early date address Prof. I. W. 
Booth, Treasurer of the Association, at the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The programme for the meetings of the Association will be 
announced in due season. It is expected that this will pro- 
vide for practice classes which will be helpful to teachers of 
speech to the deaf. Able lecturers will also be present to 
address the Association on subjects cognate and germane to 
the work of the Association as declared in its constitution. 
The Association being composed of members who practise all 
methods of instructing the deaf, and being friendly to all and 
hostile to none, the discussion of the comparative methods or 
systems of instruction is not expected to be introduced and 
will not be entertained. 

Tickets for reduced rates.of fare to Chautauqua, New York, 
and return, with extended limitation, will be on sale over all 
railroads in the United States and Canada as early as June 
15, 1894. 

Parties purposing to attend the Summer Meeting of the 
Association will do well to see the ticket-sellers at stations of 
departure several days in advance, so that if the tickets are 
not on hand they may be sent for. 

It is earnestly hoped that all persons interested in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech to the deaf will be present at the 
Chautauqua meeting. A most pleasant and profitable occasion 
is anticipated. 

Respectfully, 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, 


President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CONVENTION. 


To the Members of the Thirteenth Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: Early in January last I, as chair- 
man of your Standing Executive Committee, received a 
communication from Dr. Philip G. Gillett, President of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, informing us that the Directors of the Association 
had, “ with much interest, considered with care and at length ” 
the Overture of the Convention, and had directed him to for- 
ward me the following: 

Resolved, That, in consideration of the gravity of the questions involved 
in the proposed union, it seems wise to this Board to postpone decisive 
action thereon to a subsequent meeting. 


Your Committee, fully agreeing with the Directors of the 
Association as to the importance of avoiding haste in reaching 
conclusions in regard to the subject of the Overture, find no 
fault with the course pursued by the Directors. 


Furthermore, since doubts have been expressed by some 
members of the Convention as to the desirability of discon- 
tinuing the Convention, it seems to the Committee important 
that an opportunity should be had at an early day for a 
general consultation among those most interested in this 
important question. 

Fortunately the summer meeting of the Association, ex- 
pected to be held at Chautauqua next July, will afford such 
an opportunity, and the Committee take this means of suggest- 
ing to the members of the Convention, many of whom are 
already members of the Association, that as many as can make 
it convenient to do so attend the Chautauqua meeting. 

That this suggestion will be in harmony with the wishes 
and policy of the Association, the Committee are assured, 
when they read in President. Gillett’s first circular, 7’ the 
Friends of the Deaf, that “he desires and confidently ex- 
pects the sympathy and co-operation of all engaged or inter- 
ested in the instruction of the deaf,” and in his third circular, 
To the Deaf of America, that he “especially bespeaks the 
sympathy and co-operation of the deaf themselves,” and that 
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others, welcome, and invited to become members” of the 
Association. 

The Committee, therefore, have little fear of being thought 
intrusive or meddlesome, when, in view of the fact that the 
membership of the Association will thereby be enlarged, its 
usefulness increased, and the scope of its influence widened, 
they urge upon the members of the Convention a large at- 
tendance at Chautauqua this summer. 

By order of the Committee. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 23, 1894. 


The following correspondence relating to the above circular 
is furnished for publication : 


Biruineuam, March 15, 1894. 
Dr. E. M. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 2d inst. has followed me 
over the country and met me at Talladega, Ala., whence I 
came this morning. 

I agree with you that the matter is an important one and 
that nothing is to be gained by hurrying to a conclusion. I 
the more especially think so since the next meeting of our 
Convention is not to occur—as you stated when I last saw 
you—till 1898, and there will be ample opportunity in the 
meantime for passing events to develop what is best to do. 

The Board of Directors of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf have already called 
a meeting of the Association at Chautauqua, to which our pro- 
fession are invited (for I take it that every teacher of the deaf 
is interested in their instruction in speech), and for our Exec- 
utive Committee now to cail a meeting of the same persons at 
the same place and time would, in my judgment, to say the 
least, be of questionable propriety, and by some might be re- 
garded and charged as an intermeddling and impertinence. 
I do not want our Committee obnoxious to such a suspicion, 
and am decidedly of the opinion that no such call as you sug- 
gest should be made in the April number of the Annals. 
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I am as much interested in the work of our Convention as I 
am in the work of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and I most earnestly trust 
that nothing may be done that would tend to disturb the 
friendly relations that exist between the two. 

The Association has arranged for its summer meeting this 
year at Chautauqua; let us (especially our Committee) do 
nothing that can by any construction be regarded as not in 
entire sympathy with the Association and its work, which I 
am quite sure will give an uplift to our work of deaf-mute 
education all along the line. 

The foregoing I write as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Quadrennial Convention, irrespective of my rela- 
tion to the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. You are at liberty to use it as you wish, 
butif you should issue the call suggested in your letter please 
also publish in connection with it this letter. 

I write only for myself and in haste, while awaiting a change 
of trains at a railway station. 

Yours truly, 
PHILIP G. GILLETT. 


Wasuineton, March 21, 1894. 
Dr. P. G. 

My Dear Sm: Yours of the 15th from Birmingham, Ala., 
is received. 

In the history of our Standing Executive Committee no 
instance has occurred of the publication of any of the cor- 
respondence leading up to a decision of the Committee, and I 
am not sure that I am not transcending the limit of my au- 
thority as chairman by breaking in upon this long-settled 
custom without first consulting my associates. There is, 
however, hardly time for me to do this before the publication 
of the April Annals. I have therefore concluded to comply 
with your request that your letter be printed along with the 
circular of the Committee. 

I am more than a little surprised that you vote against the is- 
suance of thiscireular. A hasty reading of it, even, will show that 
it is not what you term it, “a call for a meeting of the same per- 
sons at the same place and time” indicated by the official call for 
the meeting of the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf be held in July at Chautauqua. The circular of our 
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Committee is simply a suggestion to members of the Conven- 
tion that, since a matter of great interest and importance to 
them is to be considered by the Association at Chautauqua, and 
since they have all been invited by you as President of the 
Association to join it and attend its meetings, it would be 
well for them to be present at Chautauqua in as large numbers 
as may be convenient 

How the publication by our Committee of a circular con- 
taining such an invitation, and nothing more, can be “regarded 
and charged by some as an intermeddling and an imperti- 
nence,” I am quite at a loss to understand. Such a criticism 
would hardly be consistent with that cordial spirit of co- 
operation on the part of the Association towards the Conven- 
tion, of which you assure its Committee and its members in 
your letter to me of January 8th, as well as in that to which 
I am now replying. 

You certainly cannot wish your suggestion of “intermed- 
dling and impertinence” to be understood as indicating a 
purpose on the part of the management of the Association 
not to allow the Overture of the Convention, or any action 
the Directors may take thereon, to be even considered at 
Chautauqua. For the least that could, in justice to the im- 
portance of the matters at issue, be done, should the Direc- 
tors of the Association favor the rejection of the Overture, 
would be to present a recommendation to that effect, with the 
Overture, to the Association at the first opportunity. And 
such a report from the Directors would naturally be discussed 
and acted upon by the Association, to whom, and not merely 
to the President and Directors as a Board, the Overture was 
addressed. 

I notice in your letter of the 15th inst., as in that of Janu- 
ary 8th, you apply the term “Quadrennial” to the Convention. 
I do not think the use cf this term is warranted by the facts 
in the case. In its earlier history the Convention met more 
frequently than once in four years, and the last meeting was 
only three years later than the one preceding. It was with 
the distinct purpose of providing for more frequent general 
meetings of the profession that our Committee were charged 
at New York with the duty of preparing a scheme for a radical 
change in the autonomy of the Convention. 

In the conversation to which you allude I do not think I 
said that the next meeting of the Convention would not occur 
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until 1898, for I certainly am not authorized to make such a 
statement ; it rests with our Committee to determine when the 
next meeting shall be held. I do remember saying that under 
certain contingencies the Convention might not be called to- 
gether until 1898, and also that in the event of the rejection of 
the Overture by the Association, the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee might feel it to be their duty to arrange for a meeting 
of the Convention in 1895. 

I appreciate and share your solicitude that “nothing may 
be done that would tend to disturb the friendly relations that 
exist between” the Convention and the Association, but when 
I consider the respective positions taken thus far in reference 
to “union,” by the Committee of the Convention and by the 
Directors of the Association, I find this solicitude is directed 
rather towards the Directors than towards the Committee. 

Iam hopeful, however, that nothing will occur to justify 
any serious anxiety on your part or on mine, and that the free, 
full, and friendly discussion of the question of “ union ” which 
may and ought to be had at Chautauqua, whether it leads to 
union or not, will “give an uplift to our work of deaf-mute 
education all along the line.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ABRAHAM, ERNEST J. D. The British Deaf-Mute Almanac 
and Directory of Schools and Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, 
1894. Published by the British Deaf-Mute Bureau, 16 Howarth 
Place, Leeds, England. 12mo, pp. 64. . 


This Almanac, in addition to the usual information contained 
in almanacs, gives statistics Of schools for the deaf and asso- 
ciations of the deaf in various countries, brief histories or 
descriptions of the British schools and associations, and many 
other facts relating to the deaf. It is illustrated by numer- 
ous portraits of heads of schools, prominent deaf persons 
and friends of the deaf, schools and churches. 

The Almanac may be obtained at the Leeds address given 
above, which is also the address of the monthly periodical for 
the deaf, the British Deaf-Mute. The price of the Almanac, 
including postage to the United States, is fourteen cents. 
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AMMAN, GIOVAN-CORRADO. La Dissertazione sulla Loquela. 
Prima Versione Italiana, di Vittorio Banchi, D. S. P. [Disserta- 
tionon Speech. First Italian Translation, by Vittorio Banchi, D. 
S. P.] Siena: S. Bernardino. 1893. 8vo, pp. roo. 


Amman’s valuable Dissertation on Speech was reviewed at 
length in the Annals, xix, 31-34, and xxix, 144-149. The 
present translation into Italian is by the director of the Royal 
Pendola Institution at Siena. It is preceded by a preface of 
29 pages, giving a full and interesting sketch of Amman’s 
life and works. 


ARNOLD, THOMAS. Defects and Impediments of the Organs of 
Speech, Designed for Teachers of the Deaf. Margate: 1893. 
I2mM0, pp. 39. 

This treatise, like that on “Lip-Reading” noticed in the 
Annals, xxxvii, 237, is supplementary to the author's 
“Teacher’s Manual,” the most complete practical work on the 
instruction of the deaf in the English language. 

Mr. Arnold frankly admits that there are some deaf persons 
with defects and impediments in the organs of speech so 
serious that to try to teach them by the oral method would be 
a waste of time; such he would have taught by the manual 
method. But he believes that by proper medical and educa- 
tional treatment, especially when it is applied at an early age 
—a point upon which he lays great stress—these defects and 
impediments may be removed or diminished, so that the oral 
method may be successfully used. Where it is used he 
believes that it should be the exclusive means of instruction. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Arnold treats specifically of the 
various defects and impediments that are liable to occur in 
deaf children, indicates such of them as are insuperable, and 
points out the proper treatment for such as can be removed 
or diminished. Incidentally he introduces an ingenious argu- 
ment for the employment of the oral method of instruction 
with very young children, based upon the existence in the 
deaf, as in hearing persons, of the nerves and muscles con- 
nected with the organs of speech. He claims that the use of 
these means of cerebral stimulation in deaf children results in 
a higher mental development than could otherwise be 
attained. 

The pamphlet may be obtained of the author, 27 St. Paul’s 
Road, Northampton, England. The price, including postage 
to the United States, is 26 cents. 
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FORNARI, P. Corso teorico e pratico di pedagogia e didattica spe- 
ciale per l’istruzione orale dei sordomuti. VolumelI. L’Inseg- 
namento della parola [Theoretical and practical course of peda- 
gogy and special teaching for the oral instruction of deaf-mutes. 
Volume I. The teaching of speech.] Turin: G. B. Paravia & 
Co. 1894. 12mo, pp. 262. 


Mr. Fornari, the author of this volume, is the director of the 
Normal School connected with the Royal Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes at Milan. When the oral method was introduced into 
Italy, in 1868, he was a young teacher in the Royal Institution. 
He immediately placed himself in communication with Moritz 
Hill, then the acknowledged leader of deaf-mute instruction 
in Germany, and, by the translation of his writings, did much 
to promote the success of the method in Italy. Since then he 
has published several other books of special and general in- 
struction, and now crowns the whole by the important work of 
which the first volume is before us. The second volume is to 
treat of the teaching of language, and the third of pedagogy 
and history. 

The present volume is divided into two parts—one theoreti- 
cal and the other practical. The theoretical part is based upon 
the study of such masters in phonetics as Techmer and Siever, 
and the practical part upon the writings of Hill, Vatter, and 
other German teachers of the deaf, as well as the author’s own 
experience. Numerous illustrations of the organs of speech, 
ete., add to the value of the work. 

Mr. Fornari recognizes the great advantage that Italian oral 
teachers have over those of other countries in the absence of 
silent letters, nasality, and harsh combinations of sound in 
their national language, the uniformity of its rules of pro 
nunciation, and the abundance of its vowels in proportion to 
its consonants. On the other hand, he envies the German, 
French, and English teachers their monosyllabic words, which, 
in Italian, are very rare, except among prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and pronouns. 

Mr. Fornari is an adherent of the oral method, but he objects 
to the term “ pure oral,” because he believes that it conveys a 
false impression. “It is time to have done with that adjunct 
of pure,” he says, “ especially since the unwise importunity of 
the purists with their extra zeal has brought ridicule upon it.” 

He agrees with Hill and most of the German teachers in per- 
mitting the use of pantomime, and goes beyond them when he 
advocates the employment of the manual alphabet within cer- 
tain limits. “If writing is not forbidden,” he says, “I do not 
understand this classic horror of the manual alphabet, which, 
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in fact, is only a writing in the air. If the teaching and use of 
this alphabet is kept within proper limits, being taught only 
at the end of the school course, there is no reason for depriv- 
ing the deaf-mute of a means so convenient, especially for con- 
versation with his companions in misfortune, thus removing 
from them the pretext for resorting, as they do, to signs in 
want of something better.” Mr. Fornari would prefer a syllabic 
manual alphabet, if there were such a thing; but in the absence 
of that, and holding the opinions above expressed, he inserts 
in his book the Italian manual alphabet, which, in most of its 
letters, is nearly identical with ours. 


GAILLARD, HENRI. Les Sourds-Muets Soldats [Deaf-Mutes as 
Soldiers]. Paris: G. Carré. 1892. 8vo, pp. 16. 

—— Les Sourds-Muets Mimes [ Deaf-Mutes as Actors]. Paris: 1892. 
8vo, pp. 16. 


The author of these pamphlets is a graduate of the National 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes at Paris. He is a writer of con- 
siderable ability, the editor of the Paris Gazette des Sourds- 
Muets, and the author of several novels. 

In the first of the pamphlets before us Mr. Gaillard urges 
that the deaf young men of the French Republic, who under 
the present law are exempt from military service, should be 
enrolled as members and drilled in the duties of the ambulance 
and hospital corps, in which he maintains they could render 
efficient service to the country in time of war. 

In the other pamphlet he advocates the employment of such 
of the deaf as possess sufficient histrionic talent in the panto- 
mimes which are so popular on the French stage. The experi- 
ment has been tried on a limited scale in one of the Paris 
theatres and the results, Mr. Gaillard says, prove the practi- 
cability of the idea. To the objection made by Mr. Francisque 
Sarcey and other critics, that the deaf cannot adapt their 
movements to the rhythm of the music, which is an essential 
part of these pantomimes, Mr. Gaillard replies that the music 
may and should be adapted to the movements of the actors. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: for the year 1892, Genoa (Italy), Mani- 
toba; for the year 1893, Bristol (England), Clarke, Columbia, 
Groningen (Netherlands), lowa, Kentucky, Liverpool (England), 
Maryland, Maryland Colored, Mississippi, New South Wales, 
Ontario, Mrs. Rosing’s (Christiania, Norway), Rotterdam 
(Netherlands), South Carolina, South Australian, Texas, Veners- 
borg (Sweden, for deaf-mutes), Venersborg (Sweden, for blind 
deaf-mutes). 

REPORTS OF CHURCH WORK: in the Mid-Western Dioceses, 
Rev. A. W. Mann, 1892; in the Dioceses of Central and Western 
New York, Rev. C. Orvis Dantzer, 1893. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


California Institution.—In the year 1871 Robert Durham 
bequeathed all his property, amounting to $75,000, to this 
Institution. The will was contested by his relatives, and after 
long litigation the case was compromised, the Institution re- 
ceiving $33,000. This sum, after $20,000 has been expended, 
has now grown to $46,000. From this fund and another 
bequest of $5,000, from Louis Strauss, the Institution has es- 
tablished five special scholarships of three years each in the 
Institution, and whenever exceptional talent in any direction it 
exhibited by a pupil pecuniary assistance is granted to aid in its 
development, either at home or abroad. Mr. Douglas Tilden, 
who has made a high reputation as a sculptor, was assisted by 
this fund for several years. Another promising art student, 
Mr. Grenville S. Redmond, after taking a three years’ course 
in the San Francisco Art School, is now studying in Paris. 

Georgia School.—The last legislature made an appropri- 
ation of $5,500 for extending the Industrial Department for 
the benefit of both boys and girls. Instruction in printing 
is to be introduced, and a school paper will be published. 

Illinois Institution.—In February and March Mr. Walker 
visited ten Eastern schools, with the view of obtaining all 
possible suggestions for increasing the efficiency and success 
of the Illinois Institution. 

Engraving, painting, and paper-hanging have been added to 
the industries taught. Some of the excellent..work done by 
the pupils in designing and engraving appears in the J/dinvis 
Idea, an attractive school periodical, begun February12. The 
Idea is to be published bi-weekly during the school year. 


Kansas Institution.—My. J. T. Carter has been succeeded 
in the office of superintendent by Mr. A. A. Stewart, who was 
formerly connected with the State Agricultural College at 
Topeka. 


Kentucky Institution.—A bill changing the name of this 
school to “ Kentucky School for the Deaf” has passed the 
Senate. 
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Manitoba Institution.—The Government of the Northwest 
Territories of the Dominion of Canada have decided to send 
the deaf children of the Territories to this school, provided 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with the Manitoba 
Government. Investigation has shown that there are at least 
20 uneducated deaf children of school age in the Territories. 


Michigan School.—Miss Nora V. Long and Miss Lucy 
Wicks having resigned in December, the first on account of 
ill-health, the second to accept a position in the Washington 
School, their places were filled by Miss Clara B. Scott, a 
graduate of the Michigan School, and Miss Helen M. Haynes, 
a graduate of the Flint High School. 

On December 22d a mild case of scarlet fever occurred 
and, though isolated at once, was followed by others to the 
number of twenty-three. None of these were at all severe, 
and the School now is free from it. 


Minnesota School.—Dr. and Mrs. Noyes have been passing 
the winter at Los Angeles, California. Dr. Noyes is much 
improved in health. 

Mr. J. L. Smith has leave of absence, and has gone with his 
wife to Arizona on account of the delicate state of her health. 
Mr. Olof Hanson supplies his place as teacher and editor of 
the Companion during his absence. Miss Maria Peterson, 
who has temporarily held the position of teacher since last 
autumn, accompanies Mrs. Smith to Arizona, and is succeeded 
in the classroom by Miss Edith Vandegrift, a former pupil of 
the School. 

Mississippi Institution.—Under the new code of State laws 
the superintendent of the Institution is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of the State instead of the board of trustees. Mr. 
Dobyns received his commission from the Governor on the 
14th of February last. 

The Voice of March 1st contains the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Dobyns: 

I have determined that, as far as it is in our power, the use of signs 
shall be abandoned in this Institution, except in chapel services, all public 
addresses, and the explanation of the meaning of words. Spelling on the 
fingers or writing shall be the mode of communication, and no spelling 
or signing shall be used in the articulation classes, except for the expla- 
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nation of the meaning of tones. In communicating with articulation 
pupils, all who can must speak. 

I now not only request but require teachers, officers, and pupils to do 
all they can in helping to carry out these rules, and will expect those 
who make monthly reports to inform me as to the progress in this direc- 
tion. It will take time to throw off the habit of signing. 

This, I think, is a progressive but conservative move. 

Do not understand from this rule that I am opposed to signs. I do 
not believe that the deaf, as a class, will ever be educated without the 
use of signs. The trouble is not in the signs; it is in the manner of 
using the signs. 

National College.—Mr. Robert P. McGregor, M. A., an in- 
structor in the Ohio Institution, delivered March 3, before 
the Normal Fellows, an able and interesting lecture on “ The 
Proper Use of the Sign-Language in the Education of the 
Deaf.” Mr. McGregor goes further than most teachers in his 
advocacy of the use of signs, maintaining that “their proper 
use is anywhere and everywhere that they can be made use of 
for explanation, elucidation, imparting information, or for the 
saving of time.” The lecture has been published in full in 
many of the deaf-mute newspapers. 

New York Institution.—A completely equipped gymnasium 
has been established, and systematic physical development is 
now made a part of the curriculum. 


Ohio Institution—The State Board of Charities, having 
been instructed by the Governor to investigate certain charges 
brought against the superintendent, have made a report sus- 
taining the charges in part, and the superintendent has accord- 
ingly resigned his position. The most important matter 
relating to the investigation was the reply of the Attorney- 
General of the State to a question from the committee, asking 
his opinion of the meaning of the clause in section 647 of the 
Revised Statutes, prescribing the qualifications of superin- 
tendents of benevolent institutions, as follows: “ Superin- 
tendents shall be persons of acknowledged skill, ability, and 
experience in their profession.” The Attorney-General re- 
plied : 

* * * The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb of Ohio is not a re- 
formatory, but an educational instituticn. In section 659, Revised 
Statutes, regulating the admission of pupils, the institution is designated 
‘* the institution for the education of the deaf and dumb.” It is required 
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to be kept open to receive such deaf-mutes, residents of the State, as 


may be ‘‘suitable persons to receive instruction.” Provision is made for 
the graduation of pupils. 

The provision in section 647, that the superintendent of the institu- 
tion for the education of the deaf and dumb shall be a person of ac- 
knowledged skill, ability, and experience in his profession, can mean but 
one thing, and that is that he must be a person of acknowledged skill, 
ability, and experience in the profession of the education of the deaf and 
dumb. * * * The law requires that at the head of each institution 
shall be a person of acknowledged skill, ability, and experience in the 
profession, the exercise of which is required in order to successfully 
conduct the institution. Skili, ability, and experience in the profession 
of the education of the deaf and dumb require in the superintendent 
acquaintance with the sign-language, through which communication 
may be had with pupils and instruction carried on. * * * 


Ontario Institution.—The statement in the last number of 
the Annals that Mr. and Mrs. Balis had resigned was an 
error. They are still connected with the school. 

In his last report Mr. Mathison describes the “ post- 
graduate ” course of instruction in industries pursued in this 
school, as follows: 


In our Institution we recognize the fact that it is well nigh impossible 
for a boy or girl to keep up with class studies and at the same time be- 
come proficient in a trade with a few hours instruction each day in the 
industrial department during the number of years allowed for attendance. 
We have a shoe shop, carpenter shop, and printing office for boys, and 
a dressmaking and tailoring department for girls, where a large number 
are taught about one hour in the morning before school and two hours 
in the afternoon after school. Some attain considerable proficiency at 
at the calling engaged in, but in order that they and others may be 
thoroughly equipped for the battle of life, we allow those pupils who 
are desirous of following up after graduation the primary instruction 
received during their school course, and some who are making little or 
no progress in the literary department, to return to school and put in 
from one to three years extra at trades, working nine hours each day, 
under similar regulations as usually exist in outside shops. We do not 
pay any wages for the work performed, but board and care are allowed 
free. This plan has worked well for several years past, and been pro- 
ductive of great good to the boys and girls who have availed themselves 
of the privilege. Certificates of proficiency are given to meritorious 
ones deserving them. During the last session we had fourteen pupils 
employed all day as outlined above: six at the tailoring and dressmaking, 
three at printing, three at shoemaking, one at carpentering, and one at 
baking. We hope to extend our operations in this direction. 


Oregon School.—A farm of 321 acres, situated about three 
miles from Salem, has been purchased by the board of trus- 
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tees, and one hundred acres of it are reserved for this School, 
the remainder being divided between two other State institu- 
tions. The farm has abundant springs of pure water, natural 
facilities for drainage, and good building sites. The appro- 
priation for grounds and buildings was $25,000. The land 
cost $5,000. A building costing $16,000 will be erected im- 
mediately, and $4,000 will be expended for other improve- 
ments. 

Miss Emerson has been obliged to relinquish her position 
as teacher on account of ill-health. She is succeeded by Miss 
Mary Parmenter, late teacher of the kindergarten in the 
Polytechnic Institute at Salem, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Myr. Crouter’s title has been 
changed from “ principal” to “ superintendent,” and Mr. Booth 
and Miss McDowell, formerly “ chief instructors,” are now en- 
titled “ principals” of their respective departments. Miss E. 
R. Taylor has resigned her double position of teacher and 
editor to accept the principalship of the Portland School. 
Mrs. §. G. Davidson takes her place in the school-room, and 


Mr. E. A. Gruver in the editorship of the Silent World. 


Portland School.—Miss Ellen L. Barton, who has been 
principal of the School since 1877, died January 3, 1894, 
of an incurable disease. A surgical operation, which it was 
hoped might prolong her life for some years, probably hastened 
its close. 

Miss Barton was born in Charlotte, Vermont. Her atten- 
tion was directed to the teaching of the deaf by her interest 
in a deaf cousin. In 1869 she went to the Clarke Institution 
to study the methods of instruction, and remained there as an 
assistant the rest of the school year. From November of the 
same year until May, 1873, she was a teacher in the Horace 
Mann School. She then went to England as instructor of a 
private pupil, and soon after her return in 1877 accepted the 
principalship of the Portland School, which had been opened 
the year before. The School at that time contained nine 
pupils ; under Miss Barton’s able direction the number rapidly 
increased, and at the time of her death had risen to forty. 
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Miss Barton was a faithful, earnest, and devoted teacher, 
laboring with tireless energy for the welfare of her pupils. 
Few principals, even those at the head of the larger institu- 
tions, have so heavy a burden of toil and responsibility to 
bear. She was responsible for her pupils both in and out of 
school, while she had no such facilities for taking care of them 
out of school as the heads of institutions possess. Most of the 
pupils were non-residents of Portland. Miss Barton had to 
procure suitable homes for them, provide the needy with 
clothing, often from her own insufficient means, obtain work 


ELLEN L, BARTON. 


for the older ones out of school, and take the place of a par- 
ent to the younger children. She also visited the legislature 
from year to year in order to obtain the necessary appropri- 
ations for the support of the School. All this work she per- 
formed cheerfully and zealously, realizing fully the disadvan- 
tages under which the School labored from its plan of organi- 
zation as a day-school, and ever hoping to see it transformed 
into a State Institution. 

Miss Barton was a lady of agreeable manners, bright and 
lively disposition, and high culture, intellectually and socially. 
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She attended nearly all the conventions and conferences of 
instructors of the deaf that were held during the twenty-five 
years she was engaged in the work, and so formed many 
pleasant acquaintances and some intimate friendships with the 
teachers of other schools. Her chief contribution to the liter- 
ature of the profession was her excellent text-book, “ Lan- 
guage Lessons in Arithmetic,” published in 1885. 

The method of instruction in the Portland School has 
hitherto been exclusively oral. The Board have now decided 
to adopt the Combined System. The reasons for this change 
are stated as follows in a report made by the special com- 
mittee on the School for the Deaf, after an inspection of the 
schools at Hartford and Northampton: 

Since the return of your committee from an inspection of the schools 
for the deaf at Hartford and Northampton, constant thought has been 
given to the question of how to increase the efficiency of the Portland 
School for the Deaf. It seems best for those children already under our 
care and others, similarly afflicted, who may follow them, to continue 
the School, and this was recommended and voted at a previous meeting. 

Being now able to examine understandingly the condition of our 
School, and to compare the results which are apparent here with those 
which we have seen accomplished elsewhere, your committee have. to 
report that, in their opinion, broader and more flexible methods should 
be employed. While there should be no lessening of the efforts to teach 
speech and lip-reading, more attention should be paid to instruction in 
the fundamental branches: in short, to the furnishing of an adequate 
education, according to the number of years’ attendance at the School. 


The recommendations of the special committee were unani- 
mously adopted by the School Board. Their action and the 
reasons for it are more explicitly stated in the annual report 
of the Board as follows: 


The death of Miss Ellen L. Barton, Principal of the Portland School 
for the Deaf, furnished a problem to the committee with reference to 
the future of that School, which has occupied their constant attention 
during the latter part of the year. Miss Barton had labored long and 
hard in the interest of the deaf children of Maine and had benefited 
many of them to a degree which it is impossible to estimate. It was ap- 
parent from the first that it would be difficult to find anybody who could 
satisfactorily fill her place. For this reason the suggestion was made 
that the Portland School for the Deaf be discontinued and the pupils be 
allowed to go to other places. A special committee of members of this 
Board visited the institutions for the deaf at Hartford and Northampton 
and observed carefully the methods of instruction in use at both these 
schools. It was decided to retain our School for the Deaf in Portland, 
by reason of the fact that many of the pupils here would not be sent 
out of the State and hence would be deprived of their opportunity for 
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acquiring the rudiments of knowledge necessary to fit them to become 


useful citizens. Heretofore the purely oral method of instructing the 
deaf had prevailed in our School. It was found, upon close investiga- 
tion, that many of the pupils had failed to make satisfactory progress in 
the acquirement of general knowledge under this system. Hence it was 
thought best to make use of the Combined System, so called, in which 
speech and lip-reading are taught, as far as possible, to all pupils, 
some of whom are taught wholly by the oral method, but in 
which general instruction is largely imparted through the medium of 
signs and the manual alphabet. This is the method pursued in nine- 
tenths of the large schools throughout the United States. The princi- 
palship of the School was offered to Miss Caroline C. Sweet, of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, but she declined to accept it. Miss 
Elizabeth R. Taylor, of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, was then elected to the place. She 
has signified her willingness to come to Portland and will at once take 
charge of the School. It is hoped that means will be soon provided for 
procuring a suitable house in which ail the deaf pupils can be lodged 
under one roof and enjoy the constant supervision of their teachers. 


Miss Taylor is a teacher of eight years’ experience with the 
deaf, and thoroughly in sympathy with the new departure of 
the Portland School. The Board leave her entirely free to 
shape the methods of instruction according to her own judg- 
ment, choosing such method for each individual pupil as seems 
to her best adapted to his individual case. 


Utah School.—The legislature is considering the question 
of separating the School from the University, and removing it 
to the building recently erected for the Reform School at 
Ogden. The Hagle says of this plan: 

Should this proposition be accepted by the legislature it will be a great 
gain for this School. The Reform School buildings are new and of 
modern construction, and, with a few alterations which could be readily 
made, admirably adapted to our needs. They occupy a site of 57 acres 
overlooking the city of Ogden. ‘The water supply is abundant, and the 
drainage perfect. Ogden is easily reached by rail from all parts of the 
Territory, so there is no objection on that score. 

The enabling act for the admission of Utah as a State (which 
has passed the United States House of Representatiyes and is 
now before the Senate) gives this School the liberal endow- 
ment of 100,000 acres of land. 


Western New York Institution.—On January 6, 1894, the 
first anniversary of Mrs. Westervelt’s death, Our Little Peo- 
ple published a beautiful memorial number dedicated to her 
memory. It includes a portrait, a biographical sketch, and 
several appreciative tributes from loving friends. 
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The Dreams of the Deaf.—Several years ago (Annals, xxx, 
267; xxxiii, 284; xxxiv, 75) there was some discussion concern- 
ing the dreams of the deaf. The general testimony was that 
the congenitally deaf do not as a rule (there was one exception) 
dream of hearing sounds, and that the adventitiously deaf 
sometimes do. “ Portia,” a deaf lady, writing in the Silent 
Worker for February, 1894, says that while she often hears 
in her dreams the sounds remembered from childhood—“ the 
strains of music and many voices singing from the church 
across the way, * * * then, as the war broke out, the 
roll of the drum, the shrill notes of the fife, and the boys’ ‘ hip! 
hip! hurrah for Abe Lincoln, * * * the voices nearest, 
dearest, and best tome, * * * and the music of the bells 
across the snow "—she never dreams of hearing “ the ‘hello’ 
of the telephone, the voice of the phonograph, the tingle of 
the electric bells, the noise of the trolley, nor even the cry, 
prattle, and talk of my own children. * * * When I do 
dream those dreams of hearing, I am always a little girl with 


that sense perfect, and never what I have been since I lost it.” 


A Tuste for Reading.—The complaint is sometimes made 
by teachers of the deaf that it is impossible to awaken in their 
pupils, even those of the higher classes, a taste for reading. 
The following letter, recently received by the editor of the 
Annals from a young teacher, shows one way in which the 
habit may be promoted: 

The past two years I have had the class which will this year graduate, 
and I have urged persistently the habit of reading. My efforts were at 
first discouraging, but finally I made it a 7wle in spite of the murmurings 
of the class, and now I can view the results with satisfaction. I allow 
them to bring books and magazines into the school-room to read during 
spare moments while I am correcting slates. It is sometimes difficult to 
to get their attention again! 

Education in Massachusetts.—A petition signed by many 
Massachusetts deaf-mutes, graduates of both Combined-System 
and Oral schools, urging the establishment of a State school 
to be conducted on the Combined System, was presented to 
the legislature at its last session, and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Education. The petitioners were given a hearing 
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before the committee on the 16th of February last. They 
urged the establishment of the proposed school on the ground 
that there is now no school in the State that provides satis- 
factory education for all of the deaf. The granting of the 
petition was opposed by representatives of the Horace Mann 
School and of the American Asylum; the former on the 
ground that the oral method of instruction is sufficient; the 
latter that ample provision is made at present for the educa- 
tion of Massachusetts pupils by the Combined System at the 
American Asylum, and at much less expense to the State 
than the establishment of a new school would involve. The 
petition was not granted. 

Education in South Africa.—We mentioned in the last 
number of the Annals a School for the Deaf at Worcester, 
South Africa. We learn from a letter from Mr. Henry De 
Smidt, Under Colonial Secretary, to Mr. P. Dodds, of the 
London School Board, published in the British Deaf-Mute 
for January, 1894, that some provision is also made for the 
instruction of the deaf at Cape Town and at King William’s 
Town. “At Cape Town the education of deaf-mutes constitutes 
a department of Saint Bridget’s Roman Catholic Mission 
School, and at King William’s Town a department of the Con- 
vent Mission School.” A letter from Mr. R. Russell, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Natal Colony, to Mr. Dodd, says that in 
that Colony “ two deaf children are taught privately in Durban 
by a specially trained teacher, and the others attended -our 
ordinary schools, and received what instruction could be im- 
parted by a little extra trouble on the part of the teachers.” 


The Gallaudet Home.—Mr. A. G. Babcock, who recently 
died in Richmond, Virginia, left the welcome bequest of $5,000 
to the Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. 

Dr. Gillett’s Position.—The'e has been some question recently 
in several of the deaf-mute papers concerning Dr. Gillett’s pres- 
ent attitude towards methods of instruction, based partly upon 
his acceptance of the presidency of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and partly 
upon newspaper reports of interviews with him. Dr. Gillett 
has been known for many years as a prominent and consistent 
advocate of the Combined System of instruction. As it is 
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one of the cardinal principles of that system that all deaf 
children who can learn to speak should have the opportunity 
of doing so, there is certainly no inconsistency in his be- 
coming president of an association the declared purpose of 
which is to promote that object, and of which he has been a 
director since its establishment. As to the accuracy of the 
newspaper interviews, we are permitted to quote the following 
extract from a personal letter recently written by Dr. Gillett 
himself : 

If you read all that the papers say about me, I fear you will think I 
have lost my head. _ I see interviews published which I never gave, and 
remarks attributed to me which I never made. Life is too short to follow 
them up. Istand just where I have stood for a quarter of a century on 
the main question. 


The World’s Congress of the Deaf-—The Proceedings of 
the World’s Congress of the Deaf, held last summer at Chi- 
cago, with all its valuable papers, are to be published, provided 
a sufficient number of subscriptions are obtained, under the 
direction of a committee of the National Association of the 
Deat, consisting of Mr. T. F. Fox, of Washington Heights, 
New York city; Mr. O. Hanson, of Faribault, Minnesota, and 
Mr. R. P. McGregor, of Columbus, Ohio. The price will be 
75 cents a copy. Subscriptions may be addressed to any 
member of the committee. 


New Periodicals.—A four-page folio newspaper, to be 
published weekly all the year round, as “a fearless and inde- 
pendent national publication in the interests of the deaf, free 
from all entangling influences, managed and edited by the 
deaf themselves,” is announced from Chicago. It is entitled 
the National Exponent, and is to be published by a joint- 
stock company. Mr. R. P. McGregor is editor-in-chief, and 
associated with him on the editorial staff and as correspond- 
ents and contributors are many well-known leaders of thought 
among the deaf. The price is a dollar a year. Subscriptions 
may be addressed to Mr. F. P. Gibson, Business Manager, 14 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Ernesto Scuri, Director of the Royal Institution at 
Naples, began in February the publication of a monthly 16- 
page quarto periodical, entitled Rassegna di Pedugogia e 
Otojatria per Educazione ela Cura dei Sordomuti (Review 
of Pedagogy and Otology for the Education and Treatment 
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of Deaf-Mutes). While its scope is as broad as its title indi- 
cates, its special reason for being, in view of the excellent ex- 
isting periodical LZ’ Hducazione, seems to be that, in opposi- 
tion to L’ Hducazione, it advocates the secular education of 
the deaf by the State. The price of the Rassegna for the 
United States and other foreign countries is $1.20 a year. 
Subscriptions may be addressed to Mr. Ernesto Scuri, Direc- 
tor of the Royal Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Naples, Italy. 

The publication of a four-page folio monthly periodical, 
devoted to the educational, literary, and religious welfare of 
the deaf, has been begun at Naples, Italy. The title is Za 
Guida del Sordomuto (The Deaf-Mute’s Guide). The price 
for America and other foreign countries is forty cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be addressed to the editor and proprietor, 
Sac. Vincenzo Di Maio, Via Duomo, 326, Naples, Italy. 


The Vote on Classification of Methods.—In mentioning the 
result of the voting on the recommendations of the Committee 
on Classification of Methods of Instructing the Deaf, in the 
last number of the Awnals, we inadvertently gave the number 
of affirmative votes necessary for the adoption of the recom- 
mendations as 57 (two-thirds of the number of Schools for the 


Deaf in the United States and Canada). We should have said 
that the number of affirmative votes necessary for the adoption 
of the recommendations was 65 (three-fourths of the Schools). 
The number of affirmative votes cast was correctly stated as 20. 
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WantTep.—By an energetic young man, a college graduate, at present 
head teacher and editor, a position in some school for the deaf.’ Best 
references. Address X. X. X., care of the Editor of the Annals, Ken- 
dall Green, Washington, D. C. 


A youNG LADY who has had a course of training in an oral school for 
the deaf desires a position in a school or private family. Reference 
given. Address ‘‘ Articulation,” care of the Editor of the Annals, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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